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Lilley 

hid Iraq 

arms 

guilt 


Richard Norton-Taylor 


T HE Government 
sunk deeper into 
the arms-to-Iraq 
mire yesterday 
after a devastat- 
ing court judg- 
ment exposed its role in 
covering up the breaking of 
its own export rules and the 
extraordinary measures it 
took to suppress evidence of 
the illicit trade. 

The two ministers involved 
were Peter Liliey, then at the 
Department of Trade, and 
Kenneth Baker, then home 
secretary. Last night there 
were Labour and Liberal 
Democrat demands for Mr 
Lilley's immediate resigna- 
tion for his role in withhold- 
ing crucial evidence of Gov 
eminent connivance In the 
sale of arms to Saddam 
Hussein. 

The Appeal Court quashed 
the conviction of four busi- 
nessmen charged with sup- 
plying arms to Iraq. 

The judgment is a humiliat- 
ing blow to Customs which 
has now failed to sustain 
single significant prosecution 
in a series of high profile 
arms-to-Iraq trials. 

Paul Grecian, director of 
the military engineering 
firm. Ordtec — and a Special 
Branch and M16 informer — 
was convicted in 1992 with 
Bryan Mason, Stuart Black- 
ledge. an employee of Space 
Research Corporation, de- 
signer of the Iraqi " ‘super- 
gun”. and Colin Phillips, who 
worked for a shipping agency, 
EC Transport 
They were charged with 
conspiring to export an as- 
sembly line for heavy artil- 
lery shell fuses to Iraq by 
using false documents show- 
ing the “end user" of the 
equipment as Jordan. They 
admitted guilt after plea bar- 
gaining — three received sus- 
pended jail sentences and Mr 
Phillips was fined £1,000. 

Evidence eventually dis- 
closed at the appeal revealed 
how Whitehall applied pres- 
sure on Mr Grecian, threaten- 



ing to expose his dealing s 
with the intelligence services 
in an unfavourable light and 
warning him of reprisals 
from the Iraqis and terrorist 
groups. 

Lord Taylor, the Lord Chief 
Justice, said the “material ir- 
regularity" of withholding 
relevant Whitehall, docu- 
ments — and subsequent 
pressure on the defendants to 
“go quietly” — made the con- 
victions unsafe and unsatis- 
factory. 

He said that a jury also 
could have been influenced 
by evidence from the defence 
about Mr Grecian's dealings 
with the intelligence services. 

But Mr Lilley and Mr Baker 
signed Public Interest Immu- 
nity certificates — so-called 
gagging orders — designed to 
suppress evidence of Govern- 
ment knowledge of the arms 
trade with Iraq as well as the 
activities of the intelligence 
services 
Last night, Mr Baker said 
the judgment did not refer to 
certificates signed by him and 
Mr Lilley but to trial coun- 
sel’s assurances. “Ihe certifi- 
cate 1 signed did not seek to 
withhold any documents as it 
related only to the verbal evi- 
dence of a witness," he added. 

The four men appealed 
after evidence disclosed — 
against ministers' wishes — 
at the Matrix Churchill trial 
in 1992, and subsequently at 
the Scott inquiry. This 
showed the Government had 
known that British arms 
were being supplied to Iraq 
via Jordan, but bad done 
nothing to stop the deals. 

Documents withheld at the 
Ordtec trial but disclosed at 
the appeal show that in 1988 
— before the Ordtec deal went 
through — the British ambas- 
sador in Amman had a meet- 
ing with senior Jord anian 
military officers, who admit- 
ted Jordan was "fronting" for 
Iraq. 

Lord Lord Taylor, with Mr 
Justice Macpherson and Mr 
Justice Maurice Kay, noted 
yesterday that It was clear 
from the documents that after 
1988 the Government’s export 
guidelines "were more 
relaxed ami lenient towards 



Surprise as judges 
reject hot favourite 
Rushdie and arrive 
at The Ghost Road 


Michael Ellison 
Arts Correspondent 
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E Booker Prize 
reclaimed its 
capacity for surprise 
last night when the 
judges rejected Salman 
Rushdie, the hottest 
favourite to the 27-year his- 
Iraq than they had previously tory of Britain’s most im- 
" Evidence at the Scott I portant literary award. 


‘The withholding 
of documents was 
a pretty sorry 
mess but it was 
what I had come 
to expect’ 

— Paul Grecian 


been 1 

inquiry has showed that this 
change in the Government’s 
position was never disclosed 
to Parliament 
Robin Cook, shadow for- 
eign secretary, said last night 
Once again ministers have 
been caught out trying to 
cover up their role in the sup- 
ply of arms to Iraq. ' 

He said that Mr Lilley. res- 
ponsible for the main 
“gagging order", could no 
longer remain in office. 

Liberal Democrat foreign 
affairs spokesman Menzies 
Campbell called for a public 
apology to the businessmen 
and the resignation of the 
ministers responsible. 

Michael Heseltine, the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, said foe 
Government would await foe 
findings of the Scott Inquiry. 
He accused Opposition par- 
ties of trying to exploit foe 
ruling for party gains. 

Mr Gretian described the 
withholding of documents as 
a pretty sorry mess” but it 
was what he had come to 
expect 


Victims of eonsplraey, page 
S| Leader comment, page 8 


Instea d , they went for Pat 
Barker’s The Ghost Road, 
the final part In her trilogy 
about the first world war. 
Until last night this had not 
been a good year for contro- 
versy, with the best the 
panel could rustle up being 
the exclusion of Martin 
Amis from a shortlist of 
five, one fewer than the tra- 
ditional number. 

The choice of Barker was 
amicable”. In contrast to 
last year when one judge 
said James Eehnan’s vic- 
tory was a disgrace. 

George Walden, the Con- 
servative MP who chaired 
the judges, said of Barker's 
book: “Here's clear, hard 
prose between anguish and 
lyricism. The focus is on in- 
dividuals and yet the book 
opens out into a masterly 
panorama of the first world 
war. The psychological 
analysis is as powerful as 
the emotional intensity.” 
Barker, aged 52, who won 
the Guardian fiction prize 
two years ago, wrote three 
unpublished “middle-class 
novels of manners” before 
the late Angela Carter ad- 



-Pat Barker 

.1943 

•' Bom Tbomaby-on-Tees, brought up mainly by 
grandparents (hw grandfather, who fought In the 
j : ^rst world war. was Increasingly haunted by the 
^egieri once) 

.1300-82 

.V&udfed International History at London School of 
Economics; taught in further education; 

' encouraged by Angela Carter's writing courses 

.1962 

• Hrst book. Union Street, published by Virago, after 13 years ol rejection 

- sips. Later filmed as Stanley and Iris, starring Jane Fonda and Robert de 
l -R6ro 

.-1983 

• dominated as one of Gran la's Best Young British Novelists. Three novels 

- ftOow: Blow Your House Down, The Century's Daughter and The Man Who 
Wasn't There 

.1991 

;■ Publishes Regeneration, first of her trilogy of first world war novels. 
Described by the New York Times as one of four bast novels of 91 

1993 

: Next in the trilogy, The Eye In the Door, wins The Guardian fiction prize 

1995 

The Ghost Road, completing the trilogy, wins the Booker prize 

Extract from The Ghost Road 

Day was spent on general dean-up. The men’s reward was 
compulsory games. I stood obediently on the touchline and 
yelled and waved. A cold grey day. The ball seemed to fly across 
■ the lowering sky like a drenched, heavy, reluctant bird ... 

• At half-time some of diem stripped off their shirts and the 

steam rose from their bodies, red and white, chapped hands and 
faces, as they stood parting. Jenkins waved at somebody off the 
pitch and for a moment his face was turned towards me.J had to 
make an effort to look away. Mustn tgeta reputation of 'having 
an eye for Tommy'. Bad for discipline. Though I don't know 
what the luck else there is to took at 1 

1 n vi ? m ."n.TO 



vised her to draw on her 
background. "I realised J 
could and should write 
about the kind of women 
and community that 
formed me,” said Barker- 
Her grandmother, 
mother and sister had been 
cleaners but Barker, who 
was brought up by grand- 
parents whose Teesside fish 


and chip shop failed, went 
to grammar school. She 
stndied at the London 
School of Economics and 
then taught history and 
politics. 

The Ghost Road, set in 
August 1918, relates the 
slaughter of the war 
through two men, one 
returning to the front after 


A groat achievement, page 2 
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Majority 
for divorce 
law change 


Martin Linton 
and Clare Dyer 


Pat Barker was an ‘amicable* choice by the Judges of Britain’s most important literary award photograph: Henrietta butler 

Pat Barker wins Booker 


G overnment plans 
to introduce “no 
fault” divorces have 
been boosted by the 
results of an opinion poll 
which show most people in 
favour of reform. 

The proposed divorce 
changes — which have been 
the target of a campaign by a 
group of rightwing moralist 
Tory MPs are supported by 
55 per cent of people ques- 
tioned by ICM for foe Guard 
ian. “No fault" divorces, the 
main plank of the reform, 
require both sides to wait for 
a year but neither side to ac- 
cept blame for the break-up of 
the marriage. 

The poll also calls into 
question the Conservative 
claim to be the party of the 
family. Only 17 per cent say 
the Government’s policies are 
“most likely to strengthen the 
family”, and 46 per cent be- 
lieve Labour's policies are 
better for families. 

The ICM poll — the first on 
the new divorce bill — under- 
mines the claim of the Daily- 
Mail and the Tory right to be 
speaking for a “moral major- 
ity" against the Lord Chancel- 
lor's proposals. 

It shows a five- to- three ma- 
! jority In favour of “no fault" 
divorces and an even larger 
majority among women mid 
the elderly, the very people 
the "moral majority” claims 
to speak for. 

Only 33 per cent prefer the 
present option of "quickie" 
divorces, which can be 
achieved within two or three 
months provided one side ac- 
cepts blame for adultery or 
unreasonable behaviour. 

Men favour "no fault" div- 
orce by 50 to 40 per cent but 
women favour the change by 
a much larger margin of 60 to 
26 per cent — even though it 
is more often women who ini- 
tiate "fault” divorces and 
men who are blamed. 

People of pensionable age 
are the group most strongly 
in favour of "no fault" di- 
vorces — by 59 to 22 per cent 



Divorce reform 


Which party has the policies 
that are most likely to 
strengthen the family? 

biMwhgtonl* 
All Con Lab LDm 
Conservalrve 17 59 4 4 

Labour 46 10 77 30 

UbDem 10 4 4 39 

Don't know 27 28 15 26 

Taking account of the interests 
of both adults and children, do 
you think no fault divorces 
should be available where nei- 
ther side has to accept blame 
but there is a waiting period of 
one year; or should there be the 
option of quicker divorces 
where one side must accept 
blame for adultery or unreason- 
able behaviour? 

AB Man Worn Vohbb Old 
IB-24 BB4 
Notaull 55 50 60 40 S9 

Quickie 33 40 26 51 22 

Dm'! know 12 10 14 6 IS 


— even though they have the 
most traditional attitudes to 
marriage. 

Young people aged 18 to 24 
are the only group where 
there is a majority — 51 to 
40 per cent — in favour of the 
current system at "quickie” 
divorces, presumably because 
they want quicker divorces 
and are less likely to have 
children. 

The “moral right" have ar- 
gued in favour of the current 

Continued an page 2, col 3 


shell shock, one the psy- 
chologist who treated him. 

Had the prize gone to The | 
Moor’s Last Sigh — the only 
shortlisted book in the best- , 
sellers* list — the £20,000 
prize might as well have 
been renamed the Rushdie. 
He would have been the 
first person to take it twice 
and two years ago Mid- 
night’s Children, his 1981 
winner, was named Booker I 
of Bookers in celebration of | 
the award's 25th year. 

From the moment the 1 

Booker shortlist was an- 
nounced five weeks ago, 
Rushdie was made 4-5 
favourite to win by William 
Hill and 4-7. by Ladbroke. 
Each of the six judges was 
said to have gone into their \ 
final meeting yesterday at- 
tached to different books. It 
took them two hours 15 
minutes to arrive at, 
Barker, the second favour- 
ite, 10 minutes fewer than 
the row over Kelman lasted 
last year. Barry Unsworth, 
shortlisted with Morality 
Play, had already made up 
his mind and was In North 
America when the prize 
was presented last night at 
Guildhall in the City. 

Three of the shortlisted 
authors appeared at Bat- 
chards, Piccadilly, for a 
book-signing yesterday. 
Barker, Justin Cartwright 
(In Every Face 1 Meet) and 
Tim Win ton (The Riders) 
scribbled furiously in the 
fly-leaves of their novels, 
but only Win ton made a 
sale — of just one book. 

Winton, an Australian, 
did not do so well with the 
betting public. Ladbroke 
said he had attracted no 
punters. William Hill said 
it had taken "virtually 
nothing’* on him- 


M ore correction 
facilities for 
wrong doers. 

If you’re a regular offender when it 
comes to spelling you’ll know that 
correction facilities aren’t „ 

;i 

always a soft option, A 
sentencing you to a ,, 
period of stir. The free A |g§JBE 
flowing action of 
MICRO CORRECTS 
fine tip however is K4J 

the mode' of good EJf 

behaviour. It will - ,s> 


help you go 
straight, erasing 
the error of your 
ways without 
mess or waste. 
3uy one now and 
give it a fair trial. 
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Sketch 


Blair enters an 
ego-free zone 



John Mulholland 


fT. 


1 A /HEN Tony Blair 
\f \t took the stage at yes- 

V V terday’s Q music 
awards at the Park Lane Hotel, 
Mark Emeu, the magazine's 
founding editor, looked across 
and said: “This is just like old 
times” — a reference to the 
less-than-successfol rock 
band they both appeared in 
during their university days. 

The Ellen-Blair allian ce 
didn't prove wildly productive 
(well, with a name like Ugly 
Rumours . . .). but it is now be- 
ginning to bear fruit Last 
year Mr Ellen persuaded Mr 
Blair to appear at the Q music 
awards ceremony. He got the 
new Labour leader and Mr 
Blair got a new photo-opportu- 
nity. Mr Ellen repeated the 
trick yesterday, plucking Mr 
Blair from Israel to appear at 
Q's 6th armnai music awards. 

Mfr Blair — moving effort- 
lessly among the A-list celebs 
including Cher, Bowie, and 
Clapton — was chosen to de- 
liver the unpromisingly-titled 
Best Compilation Award, 
which went to the Help! album 
in aid of Bosnia. This, as Mr 
Blair acknowledged, was an 
odd choice far a politican: "It's 
a remarkable album for two 
reasons, first of all a whole lot 
of people came together, they 
left their egos behind, they put 
aside self-interest they 
thought about other people in- 
stead of themselves and they 
mucked in for a common 
good. . . so why have you got a 
politican presenting this 
award?” 

It seemed a fair question so 
we put it to Tony Cream one of 
the award’s recipients and 
one afthe brains behind the 
Help! album, “Well, rm just 
glad I wore my red shirt I was 
going to ask him if he recog- 
nised the colour.” Oooops! 
Well, you did ask. 

At least Mr Blair's speech 
made sense. Which is more 
than can be said for Van Mor- 
rison, who received the Best 
Songwriter award. Morrison 
regaled us with 'Tvehad more 


awards than hot dinners this 
year, and rdlike to thank all 

the usual suspects. And not 
forgetting George Orwell." 

Rmrnmm ? 


While Geldofand Morrison 
were busy keeping up appear- 
ances an behalf of rock's aris- 
tocracy, the audience were de- 
nied the latest chapter in the 
Oasis-Blur saga, since the lat- 
ter were holed up in Paris. 
This didn’t stop them winning 
Best Album (The Great Es- 
cape) and we couldn't help but 
notice that the Gallagher boys 
(alone in the hall) foiled to ap- 
plaud their triumph. 

This may have something to 
do with the celebrated 01-feel- 
ing between the two bands, 
caused most recently by Liam 
Gallagher’s claims that be 
“fancied” Damon's girlfriend, 
Justine, from Elastica. Or was 
it just they they were disap- 
pointed to be pipped by Blur 
for the award? 

It seemed a shame not to 
find out So, ho ware relations 
with Blur? Liam Gallagher, 
rather imsatisfector ially , 
replied; ‘That's all over. I 
don't like the band ; I don’t like 
their music but other people 
think they’re important" So 
it’s a truce? “Yeah, well, ex- 
cept I'm still after his woman. 
In feet we’re in Paris tonight 
as well, so it might all go off. 
Maybe." 

The award for Best Act lh 
The World Today was much 
more predictable. In the past 
five years the award has been 
won by only two bands who, 
as new Q editor Andrew Col- 
lins pointed out "share four 
letters and one number be- 
tween them”. Not surpris- 
ingly. REM notched up their 
third win in this category to 
draw level wfthU2. 

Bui the last word must go to 
Eric Clapton who spent the 
day scooping an OBE before 
picking up the Q. Merit Award. 
He was introduced by Cher 
who announced that the win- 
ner “had gives her hours of 
pleasure and no pain" before 

adding a little unkindly , "and 

he is the only person I know 
who is older than me”. Clap- 
ton accepted the award say- 
ing: “I don't like magazines 
much because they make me 
feel less than I am. But this is a 
good magazine because it has 
saved lives. I did an interview 
with this magazine about my 
problems and it saved some- 
one’s life but that is all I can 
say about that" So, perhaps 
Clapton Is God. 


First night 


Sawdust in the 
Tinseltown style 


Lynn Gardner 


The Country (Mr! 

Greenwich Theatre 

I HE American play- 

I wright Clifford Odets 

I made his reputation 
during the depression-hit 
1930s writing for the socialist, 
pro-union New York Group 
Theatre. He lost it again in the 
early 1950s when he betrayed 
former friends and colleagues 
to the notorious House Un- 
American Activities 
Committee. 

The Country Girl hails from 
the latter period. It certainly 
owes more to Hollywood than 
to agitprop. Odets called it a 
“superficial play-” And who 
am I to disagree with him? It's 
not so much a case of Waiting 
For Lefty as waiting for some- 
thing — anything — to 
happen. 

The plot is simple, too 
simple — you've seen varia- 
tions in 100 Tinseltown 
movies. Frank Elgin, foiled ac- 
tor and lush, has been so pick- 
led for the past 10 years that 

he’s barely noticed that his 
career has gone down the pan. 
But just as Frank’s long-suf- 
fering wife, Georgie, Is think- 
ing of heading off into the sun- 
set with her collected works of 
Jane Austen (sure sign of her 
intellectual mettle), along 
comes whizzkid director Ber- 
nie Dodd — the Sam Mendesof 
his generation — with plans to 
resurrect Frank's flagging 
career. 

With Prank installed in the 
leading role of Bernle’s latest 
production, it's Georgia's job 
to hide the 22 per cent proof 
cough inedicine and offer her- 
self up as sacrificial lamb on 
the altar of Frank's emotional 


insecurities and self-decep- 
tion, and Benue's gullibility. 
Needless to say, the conse- 
quences are nearly tragic. 

The problem with The 
Country Girl is that not only Is 
it only nearly-tragic, it’s also 
only nearly-interesting. Odets 
has constructed the play as a 
series of duologues, conducted 
by the central threesome in 
various permutations: so 
Frank and Bemle discuss 
Georgie, then Georgie and 
Frank discuss Bemle. then 
Bernie and Georgie discuss 
Frank, and so on and so on 
until everybody been 
thoroughly discussed. Much 
is reported, very little 
demonstrated. 

This results in a fatal lack of 
drama, and an almost total 
lack of conviction in Frank 
and Georgie’s relationship, 
which hints at the self-de- 
structive and self-dramatising 
obsessions of a Tennessee Wil- 
liams play but too often comes 
across like the early stages of 
a Relate counselling session. 

The actors are ill at ease too. 
Kika Markham's Georgie is 
cool, collected but curiously 
passionless, and while Gorin 
Redgrave captures Frank’s 
bluster, he never convinces us 
that this is an actor who is 
capable OTa truly great barn- 
storming performance. 

Simon Banham's design, 
with its set within a set con- 
cept, requiring the stage to be 
constantly hoisted up and 
down, further delays the al- 
ready plodding drama, and the 
device of having the stage 
manager wander in and out 

isn’t a witty comment on the 
ironies of backstage drama 
buta total distraction. 


Tbls review appeared in late 
editions yeeterday. 


Customers opt for safety and 
security of the shopping malls 


JupMHkAla 


S hoppers are deserting 

the high street for shop- 
ping malls because they fear 
crime and feel threatened by 
beggars, drunks and va- 
grants, researchers at Leices- 
ter university suggested 
yesterday. 

Three times as many town 
centre users saw crime and 


nuisance as serious problems 
than did customers in en- 
closed shopping centres, who 
welcomed the presence of 
dosed circuit television and 
private security guards. 

Actual crime against indi- 
viduals also appeared to be 
for greater on the street, 
according to Adrian Beck 
and Andrew Willis, who sur- 
veyed the opinions of 622 
shoppers, 


THE 

WEST 

TRIAL 

‘All I have 
is my life 
and I will 
give it for 
you, my 
darling, 
when 
you are 
ready. 
Come to 
me. I’ll be 
waiting 
for you’ 

Fred West in a note to 
his wife, left In his cell 



Janet Leach told the court of Fred West’s confessions, before collapsing at lunchtime yesterday drawing- phisolla cqleman 


West ‘lied to protect his wife’ 


Duncan Campbell 


F RED West had a pact 
with his wife, Rose- 
mary, that he would 
take all the blame for 
the murders they committed, 
her trial heard yesterday. A 
note found in his prison cell 
after he committed suicide 
said he was giving up his life 
for her. 

West, who was found hang- 
ing in Wlnson Green prison 
on January l, told the woman 
who was acting as an “appro- 
priate adult" during police in- 
terviews that he was lying to 
the police to protect his wife. 

The woman, Janet Leach, 
collapsed yesterday during 
the lunch adjournment in the 
middle of her cross-examina- 
tion, and was taken to hospi- 
tal after losing the use of her 
lizabs and voice. The trial was 
adjourned, and the judge ex- 
pressed deep concern for her 
condition. 

On the 22nd day of the trial 
at Winchester crown court 
the jury heard evidence called 
by foe prosecution to rebut al- 
legations made by Fred West 
in tape-recorded interviews 
last week. Mrs West is plead- 
ing not guilty to 10 charges of 
murdering young women and 
girls between 1971 and 1987. 

Brian Leveson QC read to 
the court a note that West had 
left in his cell. It began: “To 
Rose West, Stephen, Mae and 
Mo,” and said: "Well Rose, it 
is your birthday on 29 Novem- 
ber 1994. and you will be 41 
and still beautiful and still 
lovely, and I Love you. We will 
always be in love. The most 
wonderful thing in my life 
was when I met you. How our 
love was special to us. So 
love, keep your promises to 
me. You know what they are. 
When we are put together for- 
ever, it Is up to you where. 

“Lay Heather by ns. We 
loved Heather. I would love 


for Charmalne to be by 
Heather with Rena. 

“Well Rose, you will always 
be Mrs West aS over the 
world. That is wonderful for 
me and you. I have not got 
you a present AH I have is 
my m and I will give it for 
you, my darling, when you 
are ready. Come to me. I will 
be waiting for you." 

Underneath, West had 
drawn a grave and had writ- 
ten: “In loving memory, Fred 
West Rosemary West rest in 
peace. Where no shadow fells 
in perfect peace. He waits for 
Rose, his wife." 

Another note found in the 
cell read: "To Rosemary West 
happy new year, darling. All 
my love, Fred West all my 
love for ever and ever. ’’ 


‘He said they had 
made a pact that 
he would take all 
the blame, and 
Rosemary would 
not say anything’ 


Mrs Leach, aged 39, told the 
court she had acted as Fred 
West's “appropriate adult" 
under the Mental Health Act 
under which a young or men- 
tally impaired person is en- 
titled to an additional person 
as well as a solicitor during 
police interviews. 

She said West had told her 
in confidence that the truth 
would come out eventually 
about the Cromwell Street 
killings, in Gloucester, and be 
was protecting Rose. “He said 
that when hie was arrested 
they’d made a pact that he 
would take the blame for 
everything, that he would 
sort everything out," she 
said. It was agreed in their 


pact that Mrs West would 
never say anything. 

Mrs Leach, a charity 
worker, said she did not tell 
the police because West was 
speaking in confidence. 

She said when Mrs West 
was released on bail last year, 
he said to her: 'The plan’s 
working." He was upset when 
she was re-arrested and told 
her the police were getting 
“too close". He was worried 
they would find out that Mrs 
West was involved. 

Mrs Leach said his solici- 
tor, Howard Ogden, had not 
wanted him to tell the police 
and that he was why he had 
not said anything. “He said 
that when he came to trial, he 
would te.U everybody the 
truth.” She was present dur- 
ing around 80 interviews but 
ceased to see him so regularly 
after suffering a stroke in 
June last year. 

On one occasion he told her 
he murdered his daughter. 
Heather. Mrs Leach told Mr 
Leveson she continued to 
communicate with West be- 
cause of what he was disclos- 
ing. Tve got children who 
are growing up and I needed 
to know if there was someone 
else out there that needed to 
be found," she said, talking at 
times in obvious distress. 

On the murder of bis step- 
daughter, Charmaine, he had 
told her two versions of 
events. On one occasion he 
said he was in a bail hostel at 
the time the child died and on 
another he said he murdered 
the child’s mother, Rena, and 
forgot that Charmalne was in 
the back of the car. 

On the assault of Caroline 
Owens for which the Wests 
were convicted in 1973, he 
claimed Mrs -West initiated it 
and he had been upset about 
it. He said they often picked 
up girls from bus stops and 
those involved were himself, 
Mrs West, and a close rela- 
tive. On the murders of the 


Poll boosts divorce reforms 


Continued from page 1 

system on the grounds that it 
makes divorce more difficult 
because a partner either has 
to prove adultery or unrea- 
sonable behaviour or wait for 
up to five years. 

But the polling evidence 
points in the other direction. 
Those who set the greatest 
store by the institution of 
marriage are most in favour 
of “no foult" divorces. 

Lord Mackay, the Lord 
Chancellor, strongly defended 
file proposed changes last 
night and accused his Tory 
critics of "errors and 
misinterpretations". 

He had examined his con- 
science “very thoroughly” 
and had only brought the bill 
forward after “a great deal of 
thought and soul-searching”, 
he told the Solicitors Family 
Law Association in London. 

The bill will feature In the 
Queen's speech this month 
after Cabinet support rescued 
it from an attempt by right- 


wing Tory backbenchers to 
destabilise it. 

But Lord Mackay said the 
Government was rethinking 
plans that require couples to 
attend a public information 
session with mediators and 
counsellors who would ex- 
plain their services after criti- 
cisms that it would invade 
their privacy. This might be 
replaced by a private viewing 
of a video with the option of 
further telephone Inquiries. 

Nigel Shepherd, the associa- 
tion’s chairman, said the orig- 
Inal plan would have been “a 
j'very public admission of the 
marriage’s failure” which 
would cause problems in 
small towns and rural areas. 

Lord Mackay, answering 
critics of the bill, said people 
became “confused and con- 
cerned” when debate was fer- 
vent But he was confident 
the changes would be for the 
better. 

The bill was the first piece 
of divorce legislation to be 


brought forward by govern- 
ment, rather than a private 
member, in 150 years. It 
would therefore be given time 
and “the most thorough scru- 
tiny" by both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Lord Mackay said recent 
weeks had shown “a truly 
surprising degree of agree- 
ment” with the proposals, 
“and from 3ome unexpected 
quarters” — thought to be a 
reference to the Catholic bish- 
ops who urged MPs to back 
tl)e reforms. 

He insisted the bill would 
not create a two-tier divorce 
system, with low income cou- 
ples forced to mediate and de- 
nied lawyers, while the richer 
got legal help. 

□ ICM interviewed a random 
sample of I £31 adults aged 
18+ by telephone between No- 
vember 3 and 5, 7935. Inter- 
views were conducted through- 
out the country and the results 
have been weighted to the pro- 
file of all adults. 


girls he told her: “It was some 
of Rose's mistakes, it was all 
sexual, it wasn't meant to 
happen." 

When Mrs Leach heard 
Fred had killed himself. She 
was very angry: “I was 1 really 
annoyed that he’d left me 
with everything.” She bad 
told no one of his confessions, 
but later sought advice from a 
lawyer and spoke to the 
police. The press contacted 
her but she spoke to nobody 
and received no money, she 
said. 

Asked about the bones 
missing from many of the 
bodies, Mrs Leach said West 
told her he did not remove 
any from Heather’s body but 
took away the fingers of other 
victims so they could not be 
identified. Regarding other 
missing bones, he said it was 
just the way “he chopped 
them”. 

Cross-examined by Richard 


Ferguson QC, Mrs Leacb said 
West told her his daughter, 
Anne Marie, often brought 
girls to stay from children's 
homes. “He said be liked 
breaking girls in." He admit- 
ted abusing his daughter and 
claimed Hire West’s father 
was also involved in file 
abuse. “I told him he should 
tell the truth and stop playing 
games, "she said. 

Earlier, the court heard 
from Dr James McMaster, a 
prison medical officer and a 
psychiatrist who saw West on 
a number of occasions in Win- 
son Green prison, Birming- 
ham. On August 1 last year, 
he visited him because he had 
been told staff were con- 
cerned about his mental state. 
West was upset his solicitor 
bad got him to sign over book 
and film rights to his story 
without bis proper consent 

The court was adjourned 
until this morning. 


Tale of bisexual 
working-class 
officer in 1918 
marks a great 
achievement for 
Booker winner 


Giles Foden on The Ghost 
Road, by Pat Barker 


(<»* Y SUBJECT is war, 
IVi and the pity of War. 
The Poetry' Is In file pity." 
Wilfrid Owen wrote these 
words In the context of po- 
etry having to deal with a 
new subject (mass war- 
fare). rather than the birds, 
trees and flowers of the pre- 
war Georgian aesthetic. 

The poet plays a bit part 
in Pat Barker's The Ghost 
Road. Owen is a follow pa- 
tient of the narrator Billy 
Prior at Cralglockhart Hos- 
pital, run by the army psy- 
chologist and former Mela- 
nesian ethnographer 
William Rivera. The book is 
port of Barker’s war tril- 
ogy: Regeneration (1991) 
charted Owen’s friend Sieg- 
fried Sassoon's recupera- 
tion at Cralglockhart; The 
Eye in the Door (1993) com- 
pared Sassoon's experience 
with that of Prior, a bisex- 
ual working-class officer. 

Prior, returning as a 
“test case” to France in 
August 1918. in The Ghost 
Road, at first seems an “un- 
charitable bastard" as he 
puts It; at least In the brutal 
male and female sexual li- 
aisons he packs In before he 
is due back at the front. In- 
deed, given his sexual am- 
biguity. there is much play 
with the words “front” and 
“back”. Yet one soon real- 
ises this is not a retreat Into 
smutty semantics, but part 
of a generalised artistic 
st ruct u re. 

Rivers, whose ethno- 
graphical activities are in- 
terpolated into Prior’s first 
person narrative and jour- 
nal entries, pondered ques- 
tions of human universal- 
ity during his sojourn on 
Eddystone Island. Melane- 
sia, where he studied the 
irtrashfp systems of head- 
hunters. The word “mate", 
he discovered, meant death 
In the local language — 
which brilliantly foreshort- 
ens the sexuallsed view of 
matey” masculine cama- 
raderie we get in Prior’s 
trench scenes. 

Elsewhere, Rivers draws 
women’s stockings on the 
legs of a patient with hys- 
terical paralysis, to shock 
him into motion, bringing 
the death-sex connection 
foil circle. 

The carnal wit of Prior's 
voice marks out The Ghost 
Road as an important book. 
With his divided sexual and 
class loyalties, he seems a 
very contemporary figure, 
yet also a fitting monument 
to the mounds of historical 
dead. The poet, Geoffrey 
Hill, said how we are dis- 
posed — sexually or other- 
wise — makes no differ- 
ence. It is another disposal, 
the casual shovelling away 
of the blasted bodies, that 
counts; to have recognised 
this, and the pity of this, Is 
Pat Barker’s great 
achievement. 
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H e adi ng for trouble . . . lice infestation needs treatments by insecticide products including Snleo carbaryl lotion (below right), now being put on prescription because of cancer fears 

‘Cancer risk’ head lice treatments withdrawn 


Shops told 
products must 
be taken off 
general sale 
as precaution 


Chris MihiH 

Medtoal Correspondent 


B RITAIN’S 12,000 
pharmacy shops 
were told yesterday to 
take bead lice prod- 
ucts containing a chemical in- 
secticide off their counters be- 
cause of a “theoretical" risk 
of them causing cancer. 

The Royal Pharmaceutical 
Society, which regulates 
pharmacists, said it was put- 
ting into place a “policy of 
caution” after the Depart- 
ment of Health decided evi- 
dence that die pesticide car- 
baryl caused cancer in 
anhnfllg meant human expo- 
sure should be limited. 

Kenneth Caiman, the Chief 
Medical Officer, said parents 
should not worry if they had 
used the products on children 
because there was no 
recorded case of human can- 
cer in the 40 years cf carbaryl 
being used. 

However, because of recent 
data on rats and mice, the 
restrictions were being im- 
posed as a precautionary 
measure. 

Carbaryl is used in Caryl- 
derm lotion and shampoo; 
Clinicide lotion; Derbac-C lo- , 
tion and shampoo; and Suleo- 
C lotion and shampoo. 

Prom January, products 
containing carbaryl will be 
available only on prescrip- 
tion. Alternatives, containing 
other insecticides, will 
remain on general sale. 

A briefing paper to doctors 
and pharmacists, produced by 
the Department of Health, 
says that the cancer risk to 
h uman s from the intermittent 
use of carbaryl is "likely .to 
be exceedingly small”. . 

“Carbaryl has been found 
to produce cancer in rats and 


mice when given at high dose 
levels over prolonged periods 
approaching their lifespan,” 
it says. 

Anyone with products con- 
taining carbaryl is being ad- 
vised to put them in the rub- 
bish and not to pour them 
-down a drain. 

Carbaryl products are 
understood. to maki* up less 
that 10 par cent of the market, 
although exact figures are not 
available. Last year there 
were 122.000 -prescriptions 
written by doctors for carba- 
ryl products. 

Dr Caiman said yesterday: 
“This is a precautionary mea- 
sure following the results of 
animal studies which suggest 
it is prudent to consider, car- 
baryl as a potential human 
carcinogen. This is not a can- 
cer scare." 

Jeremy Metiers, the Deputy 
Chief Medical Officer, said 
that a by-product cf carbaryl 
appeared to cause the cancer 
in rats and mice. But rodents* 
livers function differently to 
humans, so the chemical 
might not have the same ef- 
fect in people. 

The new evidence, result- 
ing from studies by file man- 
ufacturers, has also led to 
other carbaryl-containlng 
I pesticides being withdrawn 
from general sale and restric- 
tions being placed on their 
use by professional operators. 

1 Licences to make products 
containing carbaryl for use 
agai n st wasps and. ants, in 
poultry houses and in general 
garden use are being revoked 
by the Ministry of- 
Agriculture. 

The chemical is also used in 
some veterinary products,, 
and the Govennenfs Veteri- 
nary Products Committee is 
looking at the future of these. 

The Pesticides Trust, which 
campaigns about the enviro-. 
mental dangers of pesticides, 
said yesterday that there 
should be a review of the 
safety record of all head lice 
products containing 
pesticides. 

A carbaryl helpline is avail- 
able on 0800 666644. 
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Lice: the facts 
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© Lfca live on blood obtained 
through thdr sucking 
mouth parts. 

O After mating female lays 6-8 
eggs every 24 hours: 


© Most common in children 
those aged 3-1 3 years. 

© All socio-economic groups are 
affected. 

C Lice are caught by direct 
contact and may be trans- 
mitted by shared headgear, 
brushes and combs. 

O The eggs (nits) are glued to 
loirs close to scalp and hatch 
In about 7 days becoming 
adult in 10-11 days. 


© Nits are shied to hairs dose ©Itching of scalp, toss of sleep, 

to scab hatch In 7 days mild fever, with secondary 
becoming adult in 16-11 days, bacterial infection and 

lymph gland enlargement 


3m children in 
every social 
group suffer 
from pests that 
suck blood 

S OME 3 million children 
are estimated to have 
head lice in Britain and 
some studies suggest the 
figure might be as high as 
5 million, writes Chris 
MihilL 

It is of little consolation 
to distraught parents to 
know that head lice have 
been found on Egyptian 
mummies and that, despite 
their perceived link with 
dirt and squalor, all social 
classes are at risk. 

There is a suspicion 
among many parents that 
head lice are becoming 
more common. The demise 
in the early 1980s of the 
“Nitty Nora” head lice 
nurses, who checked chil- 
dren in schools, is seen as 
the main cause. 

Same entomologists dis- 
pute that there has been a 
real rise in numbers, and 
say what is being seen is an 
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increase in reporting about 
cases. 

However, there are wor- 
ries among scientists that 
head lice can become resis- 
tant to the four insec- 
ticides used against them, 
and for this reason treat- 
ments are usually rotated 
in areas of heavy infesta- 
I lion to try to stop resls- 
I tance building up. 

I There has been a marked 
increase In the sale of head 
lice products in recent 
| years, with the annual mar- 
ket increasing to £14 mil- 
lion from £8 million in 
1992. 

Lotions are considered 
more effective than sham- 
poos, because they stay on 
the hair for longer, but can 
represent a considerable 
expense for poor families if 
bought over the counter 
rather than on a prescrip- 
tion. A small bottle costs 
about £3. 

Head lice live close to the 
scalp and feed on blood 
which they suck. After mat- 
ing, the female lays six to 
eight eggs every 24 hours. 
The eggs — “nits” — are 
glued tightly to the hairs 
close to the scalp. They 
hatch in about seven days, 
becoming adults in 10-11 


Crown Jewels security for sale 


PM’s guards face privatisation 
in dash to sell by next summer 


David Henefce, W e s t min ster 
Correspond e nt 

J OHN MAJOR'S security 
guards and the protec- 
tors of the Cr o wn Jewels 
are to be privatised next July. 

The latest dash to sell the 
guardians of the nation's as- 
sets is revealed in a leaked 
Cabinet Office letter. The se- 
curity guards at the Treasury, 
Foreign Office and at magis- 
trates courts are among other 
services for sale. 

The surprise decision 
comes days after Downing 
Street security was embar- 
rassed by a reporter gaining 
access to Mr Major’s office 
without a pass. A few months 
ago the Government's Secu- 
rity Facilities Executive — 
known in the trade as Safe — 
beat off private competition 
to hold onto these contracts. 

Its latest report says: 
"Against stiff competition we 
were successful in our bid to 
guard the Crown Jewels — a 


contract that we not surpris- 
ingly regard, as the jewel in 
our crown. That contract 
together with our continuing 
responsibility for guarding 
No 10 Downing Street con- 
firms our status as a pre- 
ferred choice where a totally 
reliable security solution is 
required." 

But the letter reveals that 
Michael Heseltine, the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, has or- 
dered John Glimmer, the En- 
vironment Secretary, to hand 
over the security, agency, 

I which is also responsible for 
government safes and cars, to 
| him by January 1. 

In a letter which Whitehall 
sources say is rude by manda- 
rin standards, .he demands 
that the Department of Envi- 
ronment start work on priva- 
tisation before the Cabinet 
Office assumes control 

"The study would consider 
whether there is likely to be 
sufficient interest to justify 
embarking on privatisation of 
the custody service, the most 


promising part of Safe for 
early privatisation, and the 
advisers should produce an 
outline timetable for privati- 
sation, by July 1996." 

The move is being made de- 
spite praise by a security co- 
ordinator in Downing .Street 
of the agency’s work. He says 
in file agency's annual report: 
“We have an excellent team of 
guards who do fer more than 
their duties demand. They are 
a very popular and vital part . 
of No 10." 

The leaked letter reveals 
that there has been a big dis- 
pute between Mr Gummer 
and Mr Heseltine over foe 
handover of Ihe agency to the 
Cabinet Office. 

Mr Heseltine insisted that 
the handover, originally set 
for next April, should be 
brought forward to January 
to avoid a hiatus in the rush 
to privatise. ‘ 

Mr Heseltine also wants to 
sell off the Buying Agency in 
Liverpool, which makes bulk 
purchases for departments — 
months after its chief execu- 
tive, Stephen Page, told staff 
that the agency would remain 
in the public sector for foe 
next five years. 


Safe employs 1,200 people 
and does business worth 
£45 million a year. Custody 
Services guards 111 buildings 
and hired 115 new staff test 
year. The security safe busi- 
ness was halved last year be- 
cause of the end of the cold 
war. (The most popular secu- 
| rity safe is a four-drawer 
I model with a Mark IV combi- 
nation Jock, which topped 
1,252 sales.) 

Staff at the agency were 
told last night that their 
transfer and sale would be an- 
nounced in a parliamentary 
question when Mr Heseltine 
had found a suitable Conser- 
vative MP to ask It 

Mr Heseltine’s £50,000 press 
officer offered no comment 
“We do not comment on 
leaked letters." be said. 

John Prescott the Labour 
deputy leader, had no such 
reservations. "Mr Heseltine 
can't wait to get the swipe 
card into foe door of No 10 
before trying to sell off its 
staff. John Major should 
study Michael's confidential 
correspondence carefully. He 
might fhid Humphrey foe cat 
and himcglf put on the mar- 
ket next” 


W, 


The Man Who Put His Arm Round The Queen has a much more 
substantial reputation in Britain these days. For the British 
Labour Party he has become The Man From Whom They Can 
Learn. And for one very simple reason. The Australian Labour 
Party has won five elections on the trot since 1 983. That Is 
why Tony Blair has a regular hotline to Australia. 
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days. They can live 20 to 60 
days. 

The condition Is found in 
people of all ages, but is 
most common in children, 
especially those aged three 
to 13, with most infesta- 
tions occurring at the ages 
six to nine. 

Head lice may produce no 
symptoms, especially in 
adults, but in heavily in- 
fested cases can cause itch- 
ing of the scalp, loss of 
sleep and mild fever. In 


some cases they can trigger 
bacterial infection, and en- 
largement of the lymph 
glands. 

Transmission is by direct 
contact bat may also occur 
through shared headgear, 
combs or brushes. 

Aside from pharmaceuti- 
cal products, there are a 
range of “bug buster” ap- 
proaches, using fine- 
toothed nitcombs. Regular 
brushing every night is 
recommended, as the In- 
sects lay their eggs at night, 
and brushing can dislodge 
them before they have a 
chance to do this. 

One approach pioneered 
by the charity Community 
Hygiene Concern, which ar- 
gues against the need fin: 
the pharmaceutical control 
of head lice, involves wet- 
ting the hair and then 
hooking off the lice with a 
special comb. 

A number of “alterna- 
tive’' lotions also exist 
against head lice, including 
one based on tea tree oiL 

A spokeswoman for the 
Royal College of Nursing, 
which represents school 
nurses, said it was not cost- 
effective to have nurses 
-working solely as “nit 
nurses” but they were valu- 
able in offering advice and 
guidance of teachers and 
parents. 


Patrick Whttow, Chief 

Political Correspondent 


ICHAEL Heseltine 
yesterday dis- 
owned Tory back- 
benchers showing 
signs cf defiance over the new 
rules on members' interests 
when be bluntly warned MPs 
they must abide by the spirit 
and the letter of Monday’s 
votes In favour of disclosure. 

The Deputy Prime Minister 
lectured his demoralised 
backbenchers in the Com- 
mons, saying be was also 
speaking for the Prime 
Minister. 

Two Tories, Sir Michael 
Neubert and Michael Stern, 
have hinted they might defy 
the new rules, citing the pre- 
cedent of Enoch Powell, who 
refused to fill in the Register 
of Members’ Interests. 

Sir Michael kept his op- 
tions open by refusing to ex- 
pand on his statement "I do 
have to think very carefully 
about whether I observe this 
new rule of the House. IPs not 
the rule of the land.” 

Parliamentary resolutions 
do not have the force of statu- 
tory law, but in the last resort 
any rebels will be disciplined 
by MPs after the issue has 
been referred to the new 
Select Committee on Privi- 
leges and Members’ Interests. 

Some furious Tory back- 
benchers were hoping that 
Sir Edward Heath might give 
them a lead and defy the vote. 
One member of the 1922 Exec- 
utive said: “If it was good 
enough for the Father of the 
House to put up two fingers to 
Nolan, then 1 think a lot of 
other backbenchers would 
say ‘it is good enough for 
me’." 

But there was no sign that 
Sir Edward was willing to 
lead a rebellion. 

Most Tory MPs said they 
would reluctantly comply 
with the new rules, and one, j 
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British Venture 
Capital Association and the 
British Insurance and Invest- 
ment Brokers Association. 

Meanwhile, Labour and 
Liberal Democrat election 
strategists said privately they 
were rethinking their tactics 
to take account of the possi- 
bility that John Major might 
not be leading the Conserva- 
tives at the nest election. 
They also retargeted their 
anti-sleaze campaign on the 
secrecy of Conservative Party 
funding. 

The Liberal Democrats, 
launching an Alternative 
Queen's Speech today, will 
focus on a Great Reform Bill, 
designed to put political fund- 
ing on a statutory basis. 

They claimed Mr Major, 
faced by a deeply divided 
parti - , made the wrong tacti- 
cal choice by urging his back- 
benchers to vote against dis- 
closure. only to see h is advice 
rejected by more than 50 
Tories. 

Mr Major, still in Israel yes- 
terday, tried to minimise foe 
blow to his'prestige by saying 
the issue had always been a 
matter for Parliament. 

"I have always felt the 
broad thrust of Nolan was 
right It doesn’t mean that I 
have accepted each tiny dot 
and comma. 

"Lord Nolan and his com- 
mittee were invited to report 
to Parliament not to tell Par- 
liament precisely what to do.” 

In (he Commons, Labour's 
deputy leader, John Prescott 
raised claims of bought peer- 
ages and donations from for- 
eign businessmen. Mr Hesel- 
tine replied: “You are up to 
the sort of sleazy politics 
characteristic of Labour. The 
fact is that your party has 
sold out hook, fine and sinker 
to trade unions.” 

Loader comment page 8 




Hint of defiance . . . Sir Michael Neubert and Michael Stem 
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Haw would you and your family cope with the financial demands? If you were hit by a major critical 

ill ness - cancer, a heart attack or stroke - the last thing you’d want is money worries for both yourself and your family. But 
would you really be able to survive financially? If you have to give up work, the amount you receive from the State could be as 
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Prestige 

project 

failures 

wasting 

millions 

Davfd Hencke on poor spending controls 
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Cost defective . . . Patients at Chelsea and Westminster hospital, and (top right) the entrance to the new British Library maw photograph carry weaser 


M ORE than £500 mil- 
lion has been 
wasted by failure 
to control prestige 
projects such as the British 
Library and the Chelsea and 
Westminster Hospital, the 
Cabinet Office admitted in an 
analysis of the Government's 
£6 billion a year building pro- 
gramme, published 

yesterday. 

The Cabinet Office says 
that on average the 20 pro- 
jects studied overran costs by 
"24 per cent — £500 million — 
and these did not include the 
worst fiasco of all, the project 
to provide facilities for Tri- 
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purpose 


is now 


all 

powerful. 


DIGITAL VENTURIS. NOW RUNNING 
WITH 120 MHz PENTIUM* PROCESSORS 

The complete desktop family of quality- ■" h ■■ ' 

engineered Digital PCs now comes packed !■ 

with Pentium’ technology. What’s more our " j-M 

PCs are priced at the level of many ot our ! 

competitors' less powerful machines.The new ..j 

■ • 31 

Digital Venturis and Celebris PCs are now r 

supplied with your choice ot five different 

Pentium" chips - from 75 through to 120 MHz level Digital Venturis and power-user’s Celebris 


(j|p) 

pentium* 


BSESS2j8E3!^'^P . ■£ ■■■ . 




brings unprecedented PC power and speed to 


cverv business solution. 


To find out more please check the Digital PC 
internet address: http://www.pc.digital.com 
or telephone 0345 227 228. 


— not to mention PCI /ISA bus, advanced 
power management and Plug and Play 
capabiliries."Yfet for all their power, the entry- 


desktop PCs remain the easiest machines to 
set up and integrate into your network, and 
maintenance is a breeze. Discover how Digital 


PC 


dent in Scotland, which was 
£800 wiUHnn over budget. 

The analysts by Sir Peter 
Levene, the Prime Minister's 
adviser on efficiency, finds 
fault with both the multi- 
billion pound construction in- 
dustry and government de- 
partments' handling of 
projects. 

The report, which looks at 
20 building projects, backs a 
withing attack on the build- 
ing industry by Sir Michael 
Latham, the former Conserva- 
tive deputy chairman of the 
Public Accounts Committee. 
Zt accuses it of lacking in cus- 
tomer focus, being too ready 
to use any excuse to pursue 
so-called claims against gov- 
ernment, and of being frag- 
mented, divided by poor com- 
munications, and slow to 
adopt modem technology. 

The report says govern- 
ment departments are not 
blameless, adding: "The in- 
dustry’s behaviour is in part 
a reaction to the way those 
bodies relate to it To get the 
industry to change its ways, 
government will have to 
change its own behaviour, 
practices and procedures.” 

Some of the best projects 
cited in the report are the 
Central Science Laboratory at 
York, promoted by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, and the 
Procurement Executive in 
Abbey Wood. Bristol. 


The analysis calls for 22 im- 
provements, Including setting 
up a centre in the Treasury 
for project advice. Thls wili . 
replicate some of the work of 
the now privatised Property 
Services Agency projects div- 
ision. sold off at a E5U million . 
loss by John Redwood as en- 
vironment minister. 

The report demands a 
review by every department 
by April 1 on projects costing 
more than £1 million so they 
can be managed properly, 
with individual civil servants 
and permanent secretaries 
taking personal 

responsibility. 

It tells ministries to find the 
best designers and suppliers 
and give jobs to titose who 
provide the best service, not 
necessarily the lowest price. ■ 

The report cites such build- 
ing projects as the British Li- 
brary, commissioned by 
Michael Heseltine as environ- 
ment secretary in 1981 and 
put in the hands of commit- 
tees with no one taking res- 
ponsibility. It also cites Chel- 
sea and Westminster 
Hospital, which clinnged pro- 
ject directors in mid-scheme. 
Both projects have been sev- 
erely criticised by the 
National Audit Office. 

Construction Procurement by 
Government. An Efficiency Unit, 
scrutiny. HMSO E12.50 


Etonian swindler 
turns to Islam 


Ma del ei ne Bunting 
H aflglona Affair* feUtor 

D ARIUS Guppy, the Old 
Etonian serving a 
five-year sentence for 
an insurance swindle, has 
followed In the steps of the 
likes of Mike Tyson and 
found solace in Islam. 

Mr Guppy now gets up 
every morning to read bis 
prayers with a group of 
Muslims in Sudbury prison 
in Derbyshire. 

His family’s origins are 
Iranian — his grandfather 
was a professor of philoso- 
phy at Tehran University — 
bat his Islamic foith was 
overlaid by an upbringing 
at Eton and Oxford. 

He married a Roman 
Catholic and counted few 
Muslim friends among his 
circle of wealthy and. aris- 
tocratic connections, which 
included the Princess of 
Wales’s brother, Earl 
Spencer. 

But in prison. Guppy told 
the Muslim newspaper Q 
News, he had had time to 


rr™i 


which I had been bom.” 

He claims always to have 
been teetotal — alcohol is 
forbidden to Muslims — de- 
spite his frequent atten- 
dance at nightclubs. 

He made a fraudulent in- 
surance claim for £1.8 mil- 
lion after faking an armed 
robbery in 1990 in New 
York. 

Faced by recent setbacks, 
which he said had Included 
the Prison Service failing 
to honour a promise to 
move him to a resettlement 
prison in Surrey, and a 
second 3a-month sentence 
for foiling to repay swin- 
dled money, Guppy has 
turned his mind to higher 
things. Christianity did not 
Impress him. he admitted. 



Jilted woman ‘ivqected lover 
with her HIV infected blood’ 
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ji JILTED lover injected her ; 
#mboyfrlend with her blood ! 
contaminated with the HIV ! 
virus as a parting gift, an Old ! 
Bailey court heard yesterday. \ 

David Kabagwire, of Bark- 
ing. Esses, has had three tests 
"which happily have all 
proved negative”, since being 
attacked by Ehena Ndagga. 
the prosecution said. But he 
will not know for certain 
whether he has been infected 
until a definitive test is car- 
ried out in six months. 

Ms Ndagga, 25, also from 
Barking, has denied causing a 
noxious thing to be adminis- 
tered so as to endanger life. 

Ms Ndagga had come to 
Britain from Uganda in late 
1993 and began a sexual 
relationship with Mr Kabag- 
wire. "As she had recently 
come from abroad and despite 
the fact they had protected 
sex. he thought it prudent 
they should both attend hos- 
pital to be tested for the Aids 
virus,” Garrett Byrne, prose- 
cuting, said. 

Mr Kabagwire’s tests were 
negative, but hers were posi- 
tive, said the prosecution. 
"Hbwever, they continued to 
9ea each other and have pro- 
tected sex. She insisted the 
tests must be wrong." 


Then he began a relation- 
ship with another woman and 
told her he did not want to 
continue seeing her. "She 
said she did not care and 
wanted to carry on towing 
sexual relations. " 

In May this year, Ms 
Ndagga told her 2H-year-old 
lover she had been told to 
leave the country arul was 
returning to Uganda. “She 
said she had a present for him 
and she was sure he would 
like It," Mr Byrne said. 

In bed that night he felt a 
sudden pain in his shoulder 
and saw Ndagga turning 
away from him. The next day, 
as he bent down to recover a 
briefcase, "he felt a sharp 
pain in one. of his buttocks. 
He stood up and saw the de- 
fendant in front of him. On 
the carpet was a needle at- 
tached to n syringe with what 
seemed to be blood Inside. 

“She said she had Injected 
him earlier on the arm, but 
had only put in a quarter of 
the blood. Site said he would 
now be ill as well as her.” 

She added she was leaving 
; the country the next day and 
did not care what happened to 
him, according to prosecu- 
tion. “She said this , was the 
present she had promised. - 
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Kenneth Baker (above) and 
Peter LiUey who both 
signed gagging orders 
to suppress evidence 


‘A lawyer 
warned Mr 
Grecian that 
his safety 
could not be 
guaranteed 
unless he 
pleaded guilty. 
The message 
was explicit: 
unless he kept 
his mouth shut, 
he would not 
be protected 
from reprisals 
by terrorist 
groups, one of 
them active 
in Britain’ 


Analysis by Richard 
Norton-Taylor 
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Vindicated . . . pictured after the ruling (second left to right) Stuart Blackledge, Colin Phillips, Bryan Mason, and Paul Grecian with Mr Grecian’s father photograph- martin angles 


Victims of a Whitehall conspiracy on arms to Iraq 


F OR four years. Paul 
Grecian had been pro- 
viding the intelligence 
services with valuable 
information picked up during 
his foreign business trips 
about terrorist groups and il- 
licit arms deals. He had regu- 
lar meetings with Detective 
Constable Steven W ilkinso n, 
of the Special Branch, who he 
had first met socially at his 
rugby club. 

Crucially, in. September, 
1989. using Mr Wilkinson as 
his conduit, he provided MI6 
with its first indication that 
.Saddam Hussein was building 
a supergun, code-named Op- 
eration Babylon. 

A year later he was ar- 
rested by Customs with three 
other businessmen and 
charged with conspiracy to 
sell an artillery shell fiise as- 
sembly line to Iraq via Jordan 
in a deal arranged by Ordtec. 

The intelligence services 
immediately disowned him. 
In August 1990. shortly be- 
fore Mr Grecian was arrested. 
MI6 wrote a memorandum to 
the Special Branch. It said: 
“We suggest that there is not 
much to be gained for overall 
UK interests from Ordtec sid- 
ing up in court particularly I 
remembering the earlier [For- 
eign Office] sensitivities 
towards offending Jordan. On 
the other hand we certainly 
do not want to interfere with 
the investigative process in 
any way since that could be 
political dynamite if it ever 
got out in the present climate. 

"If Ordtec ends up in court 
[Grecian] may be persuaded 
to keep quiet about his con- 
nection with [the Met Special 
Branch] but there is the obvi- 
ous risk he would try the 
‘working for British intellir 
gence’ ploy. Perhaps this i 
could be turned to our advan- 
tage if he could then be put on 
the witness stand in the Baby- j 
Ion prosecution . . . 

“However, his personal 
future might be in some doubt : 
if ever publicly identified as | 
the ma n who blew the gaff on i 
the Iraqi Babylon project If j 
we were not too squeamish I 



The Ordtec building in Reading, and (right) the Iraqi supergun under construction 200 miles north of Baghdad 


| we might use this point to en- 
sure silence.” 

hi case this did not work, 
the intelligence services 
| resorted to another tactic. An 
MI6 lawyer promptly pre- 
pared a public interest immu- 
nity certificate, signed by 
Kenneth Baker, then home 
secretary, to prevent any of 
this from being disclosed in 
court 

The certificate described in 
lurid terms how innocent 
lives would be put at risk if 
Mr Grecian was questioned in 
the witness box on his 
activities. 

That was not all. A prosecu- 
tion lawyer warned Mr Gre- 
cian that his safety could not 
be guaranteed unless he 
pleaded guilty. The message 
was explicit unless he kept 
his mouth shut, Mr Grecian 
would not be protected from 
reprisals either from the Ira- 
qis or from “other' terrorist 
groups, (me of them active on 
the British mainland” 

Other parts of Whitehall. I 
meanwhile, were desperate to 
suppress evidence that it had 
turned a blind eye to the sale 
of arms to Iraq via Jordan. 
Peter Lilley, then, trade and 
industry secretary, sighed-an- 
i mm unity certificate de- 
signed to suppress the 
evidence. 

Deprived of the evidence 
they needed, the four defen- 
dants — Mr Grecian, Stuart 
Blackledge. Bryan Mason, 
and Colin Phillips — came 
under intense pressure, as 
Lord Taylor put ityesterday, 
"to go quietly”. It was pres- 
sure that was hard to resist 

The four defendants 
charged with conspiracy thus 
became the victims of a 
Whitehall conspiracy. They 
admitted guilt Three were 
given suspended sentences, 
and Mr Phillips was fined 
£1,000. Yet it emerged at the 
appeal that at a private meet- 
ing at Reading crown court, 
Andrew Collins. QC. the pros- 
ecution counsel — now a 
High Court judge — had made 
an extraordinary admission. 

He had said: “It was 


known, of course, or should 
have been known, that one of 
the w ays in which material 
was getting to Iraq was via 
Jordan.” 

Mr Collins added: "I think 
it may be fair to say that the 
way it was dealt with by the 
DTI merely reflects the fact 
that at that time Saddam Hus- 
sein was not the bogeyman 
that he is now seen to be." 

This was exactly what the 
defence wanted to argue. De- 
spite repeated assurances 
from ministers — including 
John Major — that official 
guidelines preventing exports 
of "any lethal equipment” to 
Iraq were being “scrupu- 
lously’’ adhered to, the Gov- 
ernment was secretly turning 
a blind eye to the sale of 
weapons to Saddam Hussein. 

Mr Collins later told Sir 
Richard Scott at a private ses- 
sion cf the anns-to-Iraq in- 
quiry that the Ordtec case 
was not “about nuclear trig- 
gers or chemical warfare or 
anything like that . . . We are 


talking about things which 
blow people up which 
apparently are not considered 
to be all that unpleasant” 

Evidence disclosed at the 
appeal, but suppressed at the 
trial, revealed that in March 
1989 — seven months before 
the Ordtec equipment was 
shipped to Iraq — an envelope 
was addressed to the US cus- 
toms service in Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Inside, a type-written note 
warned of a conspiracy to sell 
US technology to Iraq. Also 
involved, said the anonymous 
informant, was a company 
based in Reading, Engla n d, 
called Ordtec. 

“We hope”, the note con- 
cluded, “you can stop illegal 
transactions ..." The note 
was immediately copied and 
sent to Customs investigators 
in Britain. Customs Ignored 
the warning, and later de- 
stroyed the note. 

Intelligence reports showed 
that MI6 warned the Govern- 
ment in 1985. in 1986, and 


a gain in 1989, that Jordan was 
being used as a conduit for 
arms sales to Iraq. One of the 
reports referred specifically 
to Ordtec. Yet none of the 
reports was sent to Customs, 
the agency responsible for en- 
forcing export controls. 

A telegram from the British 
embassy in Amman, dated 
May, 1990, was singled out in 
yesterday's judgment. It 
states: "Are we trying to en- 
sure that the problem does 
not arise again by putting a 
stop to further Jordanian in- 
volvement in Iraqi procure- 
ment? Have we not turned a 
blind eye to Jordanian in- 
volvement in the past? (The 
ambassador seem s to think 
that this has been the case.)" 

The intelligence services 
insist that while Mr Grecian 
gave information about the 
supergun and other activities 
the Iraqis were up to, he did 
not teD them about Ordtec’s 
involvement 

Stuart Blackledge said yes- 
terday he was so certain that 


the Government knew all 
about what Ordtec was up to 
that he thought his arrest was 
part of a “mad hoax”. Ed- 
mund Lawson, QC. Customs 
counsel, argued at the appeal 
that "whatever else Grecian 
was doing, he was not inform- 
ing on himself’. 

Lord Taylor intervened: 
“What on earth did the au- 
thorities think Grecian was 
doing?" Was he going “to and 
fro” in Iraq all the time with- 
out anyone asking him what 
he was doing there? 

Mr Grecian, aged 40, was 
yesterday philosophical about 
his predicament despite being 
on tiie dole, between the occa- 
sional labouring jobs. “I 
wasn’t terribly surprised 
about the events, but I don’t 
feel any bitterness." 

His next task is to strike out 
a warrant for his arrest in the 
US where he is wanted for 
questioning — about arms 
sales to Iraq. 


Under comment, page 8 


Customs’ dismal record of failure 
in actions over weapons exports 


C USTOMS has failed to sus- 
tain a single significant 
prosecution on weapons ex- 
ports to Iraq, despite a mass 
of evidence that British com- 
panies had for years supplied 
Saddam Hussein with arms 
and arms-making equipment, 
writes Richard Norton-Taylor. 
□ The supergnn case. 
Charges against Peter Mitch- 
ell, former managing director 
of Walter Somers, the West 
Midlands steel firm, and 
Christopher Cowley, an em- 
ployee cf Space Research Cor- 
poration, were dropped in No- 
vember 1990 after the 
intervention of the then At- 
torney General, Sir Patrick 
Mayhew. 

Sir Hal Miller, then Tory 
MP for Bromsgrove and a 
friend of Mr Mitchell, warned 
Whitehall on at least three oc- 
casions about suspicions that 
pipes Iraq bad ordered from 
Mr Somers could be for mili- 
tary purposes, but to no ef- 
fect Sir Hal threatened to 
'give evidence for the defence 
if the trial went ahead. 

Julian Sevan, counsel for 
Customs, told Sir Patrick that 
a jury “would be reluctant to 
convict ... given the back- 
ground". Senior Customs offi- 
cials, antimw about their rep- 
utation as a prosecuting 
authority, failed to persuade 
Sir Patrick to appoint a new 
counsel, and reluctantly 
abandoned the case. 

□ The Matrix Churchill 
case. The trial of three direc- 
tors of the former Coventry- 
based machine tool firm col- 
lapsed in November 1992 after 
evidence that the Govern- 
ment approved the company's 
exports to Iraq even though it 
knew they were being used to 
make weapons. The Govern- 
ment connived in the trade 
partly because Paul Hender- 
son, the chief defendant at the 
trial, was passing MIS infor- 
mation about Saddam Hus- 
sein’s arms build-up. 


Four ministers signed Pub- 
lic Interest Immunity certifi- 
cates to try to suppress the doc- 
uments, but they were 
overruled by the trial judge. 
Customs abandoned the trial 
after Alan Clark, the former 
trade minister, admitted being 
"economical with the actua- 
lity about the Government’s 
knowledge of the sales at a 
meeting with machtnp tool ex- 
porting companies. The outcry 
after the trial's collapse led to 
the Scott inquiry. 

Customs immediately 
dropped a similar prosecution 
against Keith Bailey, chief ex- 
ecutive of BSA. another for- 
mer Coventry-based machine 
tool firm. 

□ The “nuclear triggers” 
case. Lord Taylor last year 
quashed convictions against 
All Daghir and Jeanine 
Speckman, convicted in 1991 
and jailed for conspiring to 
sell electrical equipment to 
Baghdad for use in a nuclear 
bomb. The prosecution had 
claimed the electrical capaci- 
tors — devices which store 
and release energy — were 
specially designed for a nu- 
clear weapon. But Neil Deni- 
son, the trial judge, told the 
jury it could convict if it 
found the equipment had any 
military use. 

□ The sub machine-guns 
case. Lord Taylor last year 
quashed convictions against 
Reginald Dunk and Alexan- 
der Schlesinger, fined in 1985 

for planning to sell 200 Ster- 
ling sub machine-guns to 
Iraq, pretending they were 
destined for Jordan. In a 
damning indictment of 
“machinations’* within 
Whitehall, Lord Taylor de- 
scribed how Customs and 
Foreign Office officials inter- 
fered with the course of jus- 
tice by manipulating the con- 
duct of potential defence 
witnesses. He described the 
officials’ behaviour as 
“disgraceful". 


MPs condemn ministry over response to Gulf war syndrome 


David Fairtiaff 
Defence Correspondent 


M Ps have condemned 
the Defence Ministry 
for its "hopelessly in- 
adequate" initial response to 
the mysterious illnesses suf- 
fered by Gulf war veterans. 

In a report yesterday on the 
Gulf war syndrome, the Com- 
mons defence committee con- 
trasts the “compassion" 
shown to American veterans 
of the 1992 war by the Clinton 
administration with a minis- 
try response “characterised 
by scepticism, defensiveness 
and general torpor”. 

They make no judgment on 


whether the elusive syn- 
drome exists, nor do they sug- 
gest that the 680 British veter- 
ans pursuing claims against 
the ministry should be com- 
pensated in advance of any 
legal proof as has happened 
in the US. But they hope that 
British policy win in future 
be driven by “the welfare of 
those who served their 
country, rather than financial 
considerations". 

Among many possible 
causes of the syndrome, most 
attention now focuses on the 
“cocktail” of Inoculations and 
anti-nerve gas tablets with 
which British and American 
troops were treated. Suspi- 
cions were heightened yester- 


day by the committee’s disclo- 
sure that French troops, who 
have shown no signs of Gulf 
war related Illness, did not 
receive such treatment 

While the report accepts the 
use of the tablets, developed 
at the Porton Down chemical 
defence establishment it crit- 
icises ministry scientists for 
not testing the drug pyridos- 
tigmine bromide more 
thoroughly and not lice n sing 
it before the war. 

The MFs are demanding an 
urgent programme of 
research at Porton Down to 
establish the effects of the full 
range of protective drugs and 
vaccines troops receive in 
various operational environ- 


ments. the outcome of which 
should be published. They 
question the advisability of 
administering a simultaneous 
cocktail of treatments — as 
many as eight at a time — ex- 
cept where it is unavoidable. 

The committee also urges 
the ministry to take more ad- 
van tage of the extensive 
research being conducted in 
the US, to commission its own 
research, and to establish the 
basis of a proper epidemio- 
logical study. Such a study, 
comparing the 51 ,000 Gulf vet- 
erans' health with that of a 
similar sample of troops who 
did not serve in the war, 
should verify or disprove the 
ministry's claim that Gulf 


service made no apparent 
difference. 

Hilary Meredith, of the so- 
licitors, Dann and Co., repre- 
senting 680 veterans riaiming 
compensation, said yesterday 
40 babies had been born with 
congenital abnormalities, and 
other couples had been ad- 
vised not to start families. A 
total of 412 have applied for 
war pensions, of whom 216 
have been granted them. In 
none of those cases has the 
existence of Gulf war syn- 
drome been acknowledged. 

In response to pressure the 
ministry has stepped up its 
medical assessment pro- 
gramme and has completed 
350 individual investigations. 


£100m health 
care pledge for 
US veterans 


Maggie O’Kane 


T HE US government will 
spend more than £100 
million treating and 
researching Gulf war sick- 
nesses over the next two 
years in stark contrast with 
the efforts of the British au- 
thorities. 

Veteran organisations 
and pressure groups in the 
US have made fun use of 


the US Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act and leaked Defense 
Department documents to 
force the government to ad- 
mit that US and British sol- 
diers were exposed to dan- 
gerous toxins on the 
battlefield and were vacci- 
nated with untested drugs. 

The US government has 
examined and registered 
15,000 Gulf war veterans as 
sick. A further 5,000 are 
waiting to be examined. 

Alarm bells in the United 
States started to ring eight 
months after the end of the 
war when sporadic reports 
appeared in regional news- 
papers. The Pentagon 
quickly agreed to a limited 


payout for veterans, while 
the US Navy launched its 
own Investigation. 

By June 1993, a Senate 
committee was set up to in- 
vestigate the claims, while 
the American Academy of 
Environmental Science 
concluded that thousands 
of veterans required “ur- 
gent help”. 

President Clinton an- 
nounced priority care for 
veterans in December 1993. 
Under the new law, sick 
soldiers qualified for free 
medical care as the govern- 
ment gave them the benefit 
of the doubt and assumed 
their illnesses were related 
to service in the Gulf. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


OUTCRY AS 5,594 NEW ALMERAS GO MISSING IN BAY OF BISCAY 

Nissan loses cargo ship in 
dramatic off shore heist 


The dramatic off shore 
hijack of more than £50 
million worth of new Nissan 
Almeras was executed with 
‘Bond* style precision, a 
police spokesman revealed 
last night. 

Nissan's 15,586 tonne 
cargo ship, ‘The City of 
Sunderland*, disappeared 
from radar screens in The 


Bay of Biscay late last 
Tuesday night. Police are 
yet to confirm mysterious 
reports that a local fish- 
ing boat sponed another 
much larger ship in the 
area that failed to appear 
on radar. But ‘The idea 
that one ship could swallow ■ 
another is not beyond the 
bounds of credibility* a 


spokesman said. 

The new Nissan Almera 
was launched to great 
acclaim on October 19th 
and made a very favourable 
impression with critics at 
this yearis Motor Show held 
ax London's Earl’s Court 

Nissan are confident 
that the hijacked Almeras 
trill not affect availability 


in the UK even chough 
their showrooms have 
already reported record 
numbers of requests for 
test drives in the last two 
weeks. 

A spokesman for Nissan 
told reporters ‘When we 
launched the Almera we 
knew it would be a popular 
car. but this wasn't quite 


what we had in mind 1 . 

The new Almera boasts 
levels of comfort and 
technology not normally 
associated with a family 
hatchback. All models 
feature Nissan’s highly 
innovative Multilink Beam 
Suspension which was 
developed for Nissan's top 
of the range executive cat; 
the QX. Police have 
dismissed the theory that 
the heist may have been 
the work of a rival 
manufacturer as ‘pure 
speculation*, although they 
admit that whoever was 
behind the heist must have 
had huge financial 
resources. 

Any member of the 
public wishing for further 
information on the new 
Almera should call 0345 
66 99 66. 



Just launched*. Nissan's new family hatchback 






6 WORLD NEWS 

Raped girl 
‘now fears 
foreigners’ 


Kovin Rafferty bi Tokyo 


T HREE American ser- 
vicemen told a Japa- 
nese court yesterday 
that they had am- 
bushed a schoolgirl aged 12, 

bound and gagged her, then 
driven her to an isolated 
beach where one of them had 
raped her. A navy seaman 
pleaded guilty to rape while 
two marines admitted assault 
and abduction- 
The court in Naha, capital 
of Okinawa, heard a state- 
ment from the girl in which 
she wrote: ‘T get scared when 
I see a foreigner on the streets 
now. 1 hope they will be kept 
in jail as long as they live.” 

In separate statements, the 
girl's parents called for the 
death penalty for the three. 
“If the existing laws permit I 
wish to kill those American 
soldiers," her father wrote. 

The attack, on September 4. 
has sparked immense anti- 
American feeling in Okinawa. 
Japan’s southernmost prefec- 
ture and host to 75 per cent of 
the United States military 
bases in Japan. There have 
been big demonstrations, and 
-75 per cent of the local people 
say they want US forces to 
leave. Fanners who own the 
land, and Okinawa’s gover- 
nor, have refused to renew 
leases for bases which expire 
next year. 

The servicemen were led 
handcuffed into court, hidden 
behind the anti-riot shields of 
the police, only their olive 
green trousers showing 
through the phalanx 0 f blue 
police uniforms. More than a 
hundred local people, pins 10 
US television and media 
crews, queued for the 34 pub- 
lic seats In the court 
A group of women held 
placards reading “Hillary 
Clinton: Women's rights are 
human rights” and “Restore i 
true peace to Okinawa”. 

The prosecution statement j 
alleged that seaman Marcus 
Gill, aged 22, the only one of 
the three to plead guilty to 
rape, was the ringleader. 

After buying condoms and 
electricians’ tape from a gro- 
cery store on a US airbase, he 
and marine privates Roderioo 
Harp, aged 21, and Kendrick 
Ledet aged 20. went to a 
nearby town in search of a 
victim, the prosecution said. 
They grabbed the girl from a 
street near Naha as she was 
.shopping for a school note- 
book, covered her eyes and 
mouth with .tape .and bound 
her hand and .foot,’ .The three 
then drove her in a van to an 


isolated beach where Gill and 
Harp raped her. Ledet tried, 
but failed, to achieve 
penetration. 

According to the prosecu- 
tion, the girl was punched in 
the face and body. After her 
ordeal, which lasted several 
hours, she was freed and fled 
to her home, where her fam- 
ily called the police. The girl 
was in hospital for two weeks. , 

The three servicemen 
showed no emotion as the 
case against them was read. 
War p rfatnwfl that his confes- 
sion of involvement in the 
rape was extracted by force 
by US military police. Ledet 
denied rape or assault 

The maxi mum penalty for 
rape is life in prison. Japan 
does not have jury trial, and 
the case and sentence will be i 
decided by a panel of three I 
judges. 

The accused offered to pay 
an unspecified sum in restitu- 
tion, but there was no indica- 
tion whether any payment I 
would be accepted. 

A woman who said she was ; 
a cousin of one defendant said 
she did not believe the three 
could get a fair trial “Here 
you have President Clinton 
and all the other bureaucrats 
apologising [for the rape] be- 1 
fore the verdict.” she said. 

The case has helped to crys- 
tallise opposition to the pres- 
ence of the US military in 
Okinawa, where American 
forces occupy 20 per cent of 
the Islands and up to 80 per 
cent in some areas. 

It has also prompted a coun- 
trywide debate about the 
treatment of US servicemen 
who accused of crimes in 
Japan. The three were ar- 
rested by US military police 
on September 6 and held in 
US custody. They were turned 
over to Japanese authorities 
only after being indicted on 
September 29. 

Both Washington and 
Tokyo say the 47.000 US 
troops in Japan are essential 
to security. The US is willing 
to relocate some of the bases, 
but there is no sign die rest of 
the country wants diem. 

• The mayors ctf Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki condemned 
atomic weapons as illegal and 
rebuked nuclear powers for 
felling to comprehend their 
destructive force, during a 
World Court bearing in The 
Hague yesterday. 

The court has been asked 
by the World Health- Organi- 
sation and the United Nations 
General Assembly to advise 
oel whether the use or threat 
of nuclear arms violates in- 
ternational Jaws. 



Wall of steel . . . Police used their riot shields to protect the three US servicemen as they were led into court in Naha 
yesterday, charged with raping a schoolgirl, aged 12. The case has fuelled anti-US sentiment photograph yqshikazu tsuno 

India feels Jaffna shock waves 


New Delhi cannot Ignore the Sri Lankan 
civil war, writes Suzanne Goldenberg 
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N owhere has the 
crumbling of the Tamil 
Tiger citadel of Jaffna 
been watched as closely as in 
the south Indian state of 
T amil Nadu, home to more 
than 50 million Tamils. 

While New Delhi has 
remained studiously neutral 
in this latest stage of the Sri 
Lankan civil war, state and 
general elections are only 
months away, and some 
Tamil politicians have tried 
to build their fortunes on the 
Tiger decline. 

fit the past week, the ethni- 
cally-based, or Dravidian, po- 
litical parties in Tamil Nadu 
have outdone each other in 
showing sympathy for the 
400.000 people who have fled 
their homes in the Ja ff na pen- 
insula after a fierce offensive 
by Colombo’s forces aga in st 
the Tamil Tigers. 


“We are very shocked.” 
Murasoli Maran. an MP for 
the regional Dravida Munne- 
i tra Kaghagam party, said by 
telephone from Madras. "Is 
India a party to this genocide? 
We want to know." 

The DMK has pledged more 
than 2.5 million rupees 
(£446,000) to the Red Cross for 
relief operations in Jaffna. 
But it has been outdone by 
the openly pro-Tiger Maru- 
malarchi DMK. which plans 
to contribute 20 million 
rupees in cash, l million 
rupees’ worth of medicine 
and 10.000 units of blood for 
guerrilla field hospitals. 

Even the chief minister. J. 
Jayalalitha, has felt com- 
pelled to condemn the offen- 
sive — although she has 
received death threats from 
the Tigers. “While there is no 
doubt there are limits in in- 
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tervention in the internal af- 
fairs of another country, in- 
discriminate attacks on the 
civilian Tamil population 
should definitely be taken 
note of by the government of 
India." she said last week. 

But while politicians in 
Tamil Nadu want India to in- 
tervene on their brethren’s 
behalf, ordinary Sri Lankans 
hope that if India does inter- 
vene it will be on the govern- 
ment’s behalf “Why isn’t In- 
dia helping?” a leader in the 
English language daily, the 
Island, complained last week. 

But aside from the dispatch 
of Indian firefighters to put 
out the infernos set off by 
Tamil Tiger attacks on oil in- 
stallations in the capital last 
month — for which Sri Lan- 
kans are openly grateful — 
there is little evidence of In- 
dian involvement in the war. 


Four Israelis 
Arrested in 
crackdown on 
militant groups 


“India is not going to in- 
volve itself on the ground in 
solving other people's prob- 
lems,” said N. Ram, editor of 
the Madras-based Frontline 
magazine and an expert on 
Sri Lanka. 

New Delhi has Learnt the 
hard way the perils of being 
drawn into the Sri Lankan 
conflict — and has seen its 
peacemaking efforts under- 
mined by both the Tigers and 
the Sri Lankan government 

In 1991 the then prime min- 
ister. Rajiv Gandhi, was as- 
sassinated by a Tiger suicide 
bomber at an election rally in 
Tamil Nadu. Earlier this 
year. New Delhi requested the 
extradition of the Tamil Tiger 
leader V. Prabhakaran, to 
stand trial for the conspiracy. 
• Sri Lanka yesterday 
sacked the top civilian official 
in Jaffha, accusing him of in- 
flating the figures of refugees 
who have fled from there. 

Clement Guneratne, the in- 
dustrial development minis- 
ter. accused K. Ponnambulam 
— an ethnic Tamil who, with 
Jaffna’s only working tele- 
phone, was the government’s 
sole link to Jaffha — of delib- 
erately trying to embarrass 
Colombo. 

Mr Ponnambulam. who 
moved to Colombo before the 
offensive, has said more than 
400,000 people were uprooted- 
Aid agencies — the only inde- 
pendent sources in a region 
off limits to journalists — 
largely agree, but the govern- 
ment says the figure is closer 
to 100,000. 
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News in brief 

300 former troops 
killed in Rwanda 

RWANDAN government soldiers killed some 30 0 former Rwan- 
dan troops and mili tiamen in an assault on an island near tne 
border with Zaire, officials aid yesterday. . ^ 

They said amphibious Rwanda Patriotic Amy (RPA> troops 
stormed Iwawa island In Lake Kivu on Saturday night ana 
f inally overinn the Hutu militants on Monday night Some 
were killed trying to flee the island, or drowned, a spokesman 
for the defence ministry said. . . . 

Five RPA soldiers were killed and others wounded, he added. 

Fifteen prisoners were captured. 

“The fi ghting went on for two days because they were neav ily 
dug in and the terrain was in their favour. They had also booby- 
trapped many routes on the island.** the spokesman s*U“* 
Meanwhile in the south-west a Rwandan government soldier 
shot dead 14 people and wounded 19 before committing suicide, 
state-run radio said yesterday. 

It the soldier opened fire on a mob which was angry mar 

he had stabbed to death a local resident in an argument in a 
bar. — Reuter. KigaU. 

Slavery ‘growing in Sudan’ 

SLAVERY, abductions, torture and rape — mainly by govern, 
ment security forces— have increased in Sudan despite interna- 
tional protests, according to a United Nations report. 

Caspar Biro, the UN special rapporteur for human rights for 
Sudan, said there had been an alarming increase in reported cases 
of slavery, servitude and forced labour. 

"Some cf the boys abducted from southern Sudan, as well as 
those rounded up from the streets cf northern towns, are used as 
servants, while the girls become concubines or wives, mainly of 

Children, usually black Africans, are often rounded up Mid 

distributed to wealthy Sudanese as workers or servants They 
nay first be sent to Islamic education groups, where promises of 
medicine, food anddothing are used to force Christians to 
convert to Islam, according to foe report, published on Monday. 

Mr Biro said foe feilure to tackle the issue suggested that "the 
sale of and traffic in children meets with foe, tacit approval cf the 
government of the Sudan". — Reuter, New i’ork. 

S A army patrol ambushed 

A SOUTH AFRICAN army patrol was ambushed by a large party 
armed with assault rifles and a light machine-gun in KwaZulu- 
Natal a sign of escalating tensions in the province. 

An army spoke sman said that the soldiers, travelling in three 
armoured vehicles, came under fire from about 80 camouflaged 
men on Sunday afternoon in the Mapumulo area north-west of 
Durban, a stronghold of the Zulu nationalist Inkatha Freedom 
Party. 

An army spokesman. Major Henri Budhram, said it appeared 
foe securityforces were bring rejected by foe community. “Cer- 
tain organisations have made it known they are against certain 
security force activities” he said, without specifying any sus- 
pects. — AP. Durban. 

Mafia wife ‘kills herself’ 

THE missing wife of a Mafia “godfather” is thought by police to 
ham» killed l»n»lf(n mitigB(p the shame of ha* brother's decision 

to turn state's evidence. The whereabouts of Vincenzlna Mar- 
ches Imve been a mystery since her husband, Leoluca Bagarella. 
was arrested in June. 

Dalian newspapers yesterday reported that investigators were 
convinced she had been buried under a felse name after taking 
her life. Two Mafia "supergrasses" had attested to her suicide, the 
reports said. 

Court evidence given by Ms Marchese’s brother, PiaoMar- 
chase, has been crucial to the success of the authorities’ drive 
against the Casa Nostra’s most powerful “family" the CorleonesL 
Mr Marchese was foe chauffeur and bodyguard of its head. 
Salvatore Riina. 

Bagarrifewas thought to have taken over as "godfather" ctf the 
Corieonesi after Riina's arrest —John Hooper. Rome. 


Caviar supply under threat 

RUSSIAN fishery officials warn thatfoe Caspian Sea’s caviar- 
producing sturgeon may face extinction unless the five bordering 
countries agree soon oai rights to its waters, Interfax news agency 
repeated yesterday 

The Soviet Union and Iran once had exclusive access to foe 
Caspian, home to about 90 per cent cf the world’s sturgeon. The 
1991 Soviet collapse left foe sea ringed by five states: Russia, 
Azerbaijan. Turkmenistan, Kazakhstan and Iran. 

The Russian fisheries committee has recommended that Mbs- 
cow monitor the fish. 

The number cf Caspian sturgeon has plunged since 1990 from 
200 million to 50-60 million this year, Drterfex said. The drop is 
attributed to devastating pollution and low water levris in the 
1970s and a sharp increase in poaching after the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. — AP. Moscow. 
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F OUR Israelis who wel- 
comed foe killing of foe 
prime minister, Yitzhak 
Rabin, were arrested yester- 
day. heralding a police drive 
against Jewish militant 
groups and their supporters. 

The Israeli news agency 
said more arrests were ex- 
pected. but that many sus- 
pects had gone underground. 

Avishai Raviv, leader of the 
shadowy far-right group Eyal 
called Israel Army radio to 
complain about his being in 

hiding. “We are a legal move- 
ment and so I don’t know why 
there’s all this pursuit." 

He confirmed that Yigal 
Amir, the Law student aged 
25, who has confessed to kill- 
ing Rabin as he left a peace 
rally in Tel Aviv on Saturday 
night wa s a member of the 
group. But he denied the 
group, was involved in the 

killing. 

Meanwhile, a spokes- 
woman for the justice minis- 
ter, David Libai said he was 
drawing up legal measures to 
ban incitement to violence 
against public figures. 

The gathering campaign 
against rightwing extremism 
was matched by government 
moves yesterday to give mo- 
mentum to the handover of 
power to foe Palestinians of 
foe West Bank. 

The actmg prime minister. 
Shimon Peres, is expected to 
begin assembling a new 
broader-based government 
next week to press ahead with 
Rabin’s peace policies. 

President Ezer Weizman is 
expected formally to invite 
Mr Peres to form a new ad- 
ministration on Sunday. 

Mr Peres said yesterday. *T 
shall continue the process of 
peace that we have started.” 
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‘New communists’ scent 
December revolution 



Eyewitness 


David Hearst 

in Moscow 

A FOREST of red flags 
surrounded - the 
statue of Marx in the 
square facing the Bol- 
shoi Theatre. The square is 
now known innocuously as 
Theatre Square, but Karl is 
still standing, grinning confi- 
dently, and so were more than 
10,000 communists. 

Gone were stiff official plac- 
ards, proclaiming such slo- 
gans as "Forward to the com- 
plete victory of communism." 

Today's communists were 
do-itryaurselfers, conscripting 
even their dogs to the cause. 
One canine activist trotted 
around with a placard read- 
ing: “I will vote with both 
paws for the communists." 


, Even the lyrics of the old he- 
roic war songs had been 
changed. “From hundreds of 
I guns we will fire against Yelt- 
sin’s gang," they sang. 

. Yesterday may have been 
the 78th anniversary of the 
1917 October Revolution, but 
there was a new sparing in the 
step of many of the elderly 
protesters. With parliamen- 
tary elections in December, 
victory was to be sniff ed. 

Rosaria Stepanova, aged 65. 
said: “1 believe in the ideas of 
the 1917 revolution. In social 
justice and people's power. I 
don't like [Communist Party 
chief] Gennady Zyuganov par- 
ticularly. He seems too much 
of a pinko, but it's policies 
that matter 

. As she was speaking, Mr 
Zyuganov was tiring up the 
throng with a speech that did 
not mention the word commu- 
nism. He said the ideology of 
their forebears was inspired 
by the “ideals of humanism". 

Humanism? This was a 
long way from the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat that Le- 
nin called the cornerstone of 
the faith. Mr Zyuganov skil- 
fully chiselled away at his 


non-revolutionary theme. 
“Twenty million out of work. 
15 million hungry, 6 million 
refugees. 2 million children 
who are not going to school 
and l million on the streets 
without parents. The only 
time Russia had such a situa- 
tion was in the early twenties, 
after the civil war." he said. 

Today's new Communist 

Party would return to power 

through the polls, be vowed to 
a roar of approval. 

But before the parallels 
with Tony Blair got too great, 
the microphone was occupied 
by the Russian Communist 
Workers’ Party. Vassily Ga- 
lyeva. modestly riainng him- 
self a ‘ 'worker’’, said commu- 
nists were duty bound to 
respond to the dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie with “the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat”. 

The party's leader, Viktor 
Ampilov, dispensed with the 
theory — it was the practice 
that interested him. "They 
[Yeltsin & Co] will pay for the 
crimes they have committed 
by cutting wood in Siberia." 

In the crowd, Ms Stepanova 
commented: “I ayn not against 
private property, when we 


speak about small businesses. 
Let them keep them . . . But 
when we speak about the in- 
dustrial giants. 1 disagree. 
These industries were created 
by the people and for the 
people." 

Just as she was appearing 
like the voice of reason, she 
added: "And who is privatis- 
ing them? Caucasians, Cen- 
tral Asians. Jews .. 

If these communists are 
new, four years in opposition 
has left them tarred with a 
rich strain of xenophobic na- 
tionalism and their fair share 
of antl-sem rtisro. 

Here and there a few youth- 
ful faces were to be seen. Mi- 
sha Tsigalov. aged 26. was go- 
ing to vote for Mr Zyuganov. 
“He is a new kind of commu- 
nist,' 1 he saicL 

He bemoaned — in this 
order — the fall of the Soviet 
Union, Mikhail Gorbachev's 
reforms, the decline of Russia 
as a superpower and the abys- 
mal showing of its toe hockey 
team. “We are accustomed to 
be citizens of a great power, 
and that means having a good 
hockey team," he said with 
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Juppe sacks 
13 ministers 


Paul Webster in Parts 


T HE French prime minis- 
ter. Alain Juppe, yester- 
day sacked 13 ministers, 
mast of them women, in a des- 
perate attempt to save the six- 
month-old Gaullist-Ied gov- 
ernment whose unpopularity 
has slumped to record lows. 

But the prime minister, 
who handed in his own resig- 
nation before being reap- 
pointed by President Jacques 
Chirac, kept nearly all his key 
male cabinet members after 
cutting the number of minis- 
ters and junior ministers 
from 41 to 32. Four sew ap- 
pointments were announced, 
but ministries such as justice, 
finance, interior, education 
and foreign affairs remained 
in the same hands. ’ 

By reducing the number of 
women ministers from a re- 
cord 12 to only four, Mr Juppe 
abandoned his promise In 
May to “feminise" the French 
government while apparently 
loading blame for his admin- 
istration ’s' failures on women 
politicians. Several long- 
promjsed social reforms, in- 
cluding more help for the el- 
derly. will probably now be 
dropped as part of cuts in gov- 
ernment spending. 

The most spectacular dis- 
missal was the health minis- 
ter, Elisabeth Hubert, once a 
close ally cf Mr Chirac, who 
was considered unreliable. 
Her job will be handed over to 
a male junior minister. 

Many of the other sacked 
women were suspected of ani- 
mosity to Mr Jupp6 because 
of his peremptory style, or be- 
lieved to be behind a potential 
National Assembly rebellion 
over economic austerity and 
proposed welfare cuts, which 
have been met with national 
unrest 

The reshuffle followed eco- 
nomic policy confusion, a 
mishandled anti-terrorist 
campaign, protests over nu- 
clear testing, public sector 
strikes, attempts to prosecute 
Mr Juppe for corruption and 
a rise in unemployment — 
which have contributed to 
opinion palls showing only 12 
pa- cent support for the prime 
minis ter. 

But no effort was made to 
heal divisions with GauUists 
who supported the former 


prime minister, Edouard Bal- 
ladur, during the presidential 
campaign and who have been 
critical of Mr Juppe’s man- 
agement Among those who 
said they were not interested 
in a post was the repressive 
former interior minister, 
Charles Pasqua. whom many 
Gaullist RPR members 
wanted to see as premier. 

A feeling that the changes 
will not be enough to turn the 
tide was supported by the 
Socialist National Assembly 
leader, Laurent Fablus, who 
pointed out that the Jupp£ 
cabinet was one of the shor- 
test-lived in the 37-year fifth 
republic. 

“This Is an admission cf a 
double setback for both Mr 
Chirac and Mb’ Juppt,” he 
said. "Rarely have we seen a 
government implode in this 
fashion. The reshuffle is a 
confession of failure.” 

Mr Juppe’s decision to offer 
his government’s resignation 
in the middle of a parliamen- 
tary budget debate was un- 
precedented, but had become 
urgent In the run-up to a 
National Assembly discus- 
sion on wel&re cuts and 
higher, contributions next 
week. 

There were sighs that cabi- 
net dissension over' cuts in 
benefits would overflow to the 
conservative majority in par- 
liament and coincide with 
what looks likely to be the 
biggest trade union demon- 
stration for nearly 30 years 
next Tuesday, when Mr Jupp6 
asks for a vote of confidence. 

A government shakeup had 
seemed inevitable for some 
weeks, but yesterday’s deci- 
sion came without warning. 
Mr Chirac — who recently 
said Mr Juppe would have to 
learn to be less touchy and 
authoritarian if he was to sur- 
vive — ordered changes be- 
cause his own popularity has 
suffered from government 
failures and widespread disil- 
lusionment at broken elec- 
toral promises made in May. 

Although the new cabinet Is 
unlikely to stop the flood of 
public protest the changes 
have reinforced Mr Chirac's 
intention to conform with 
post-Maastricht criteria on a 
single European currency, in- 
dicating that European politi- 
cal unity Is now at the top of 
bis agenda. 


US ‘wary of handing over 
evidence of war crimes’ 







■ In less than the hKnk of an eye, .your pride and joy is a crumple zone of manned metal. The kids 
, are screaming 5 # die back, but thank God they’re alright and nobody’s hurt.. Then the police arrive and you. 

"still cannot believe- it is. happening: You fed alone and vulnerable, wfaat do you do? ... 

Xf ydii are mured with Sun Alliance Connections you just need the presence erf mind to ring our 24 hr Emergency 
. ‘ Helpline.- If you need legal advice, one tf bur legal team will be there to help. Yes, even at nine o’ clock on a Sunday everting. ‘ 

.. .. WeTl also get a tow truck to you as soon as possible. (You don’t need any money, the firm will bill us directly.) 
Ybur car wiD then be taken to the nearest Sun Alliance approved garage, where work can start immediately. 

We are jnpre-mterested in getting your car back on the road as quickly as possible than red tape, so don’t worry about 
t^paperworic. It pEn.afl.jae sorted out later' when you’re m a fit stare. •’ 

Wc even guarantee the repairs. So, the' pert time you see your car it Will be as if .the nightmare -never happened. 
“WeB, who wouldhaw.dreax^ that a direct insurance company would take away so much of the worry and hassle? 
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Ska Affiance Comedians uanmgpuantimtf.msam 
go i take care of all tuedsfrota motor and household 
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mmm ? ■ 

M SunAluance ■ 


TGSETHER we make some ailiance 


XoimtfpnrsawiderchoiaitfprDducU,Mainmtpm*mal 
service. Gall m at one of our branches, contact us by e-mail 
at connections @ stm affiancexo.uk or ring the number above. . 


Ed VulKamy In Wsshtogton 


T HE chief prosecutor for 
the UN war crimes tribu- 
nal on former Yugoslavia, 
Richard Goldstone, has 
accused the United States of 
“delays'* in passing over evi- 
dence which would be used to 
indict suspected war . crimi- 
nals in Bosnia. 

A letter to the US embassy 
in the Netherlands questions 
the Clinton administration’s 
assertion that it is co-operat- 
ing fully with the tribunal’s 
work, saying that the “quality 
and timeliness" of informa- 
tion provided is ''disappoint- 
ing”. The letter Is accompa- 
nied by 25 questions, only naif 
of which. Judge Goldstone 
says, have been answered. 

The complaint relates pri- 
marily to US intelligence over 
the debacle at Srebrenica this 
summer, and in particular to 
evidence implicating the Bos- 
nian Serb general, Ratko Mla- 
dic He is reported to have li- 
aised with the Serbian 
president Slobodan Milosevic, 
on the overrunning of Sre- 
brenica and murder of thou- 
sands of inhabitants. 

While Judge Goldstone ad- 
mits the US is “the strongest 


supporter and most reliable 
friend of the tribunal’*, US 
officials are wary of any ma- 
terial which may implicate 
Mr Milosevic during the sum- 
mit in Dayton, Ohio, where 
they are desperate for his sig- 
nature on a peace deal. 

Other information believed 
to be held back is said to con- 
cern Tn««R grave sites other 
than at Srebrenica. One 
source said many of the evi- 
dential keys to Judge Gold- 
stone’s cases “lie in the Penta- 
gon . . . They have the things 
that Goldstone wants, and 
they are not coming out". 

One court official at The 
Hague said recently that the 
tribunal was “getting closer 
to [Milosevic] an the time". 

• Muslims and Croats 
evicted from their homes 
around Banja Luka were 
forced to sleep in the open de- 
spite heavy snow, the UN 
refugee agency said yester- 
day. and warned that some 
could soon freeze to death. 

Ron Redmond, spokesman 
for the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, said: ‘It's 
freezing weather, and many 
of these people ... are elderly 
and ill, and "there is abso- 
lutely no place for most of 
them to stay.” 
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Victims of a conspiracy 

We must wait for Scott for the true Ordtec verdict 


IS IT conceivable that a British busi- 
nessman, who helped blow the whistle 
on Saddam's supergun, could be threat- 
ened with prison for trading with Iraq 
when he had clearly operated with the 
connivance of government officials? No 
one who has followed the Scott Inquiry 
can be surprised by yesterday’s ruling 
by the Lord Chief Justice in the Ordtec 
case. That few people will be shocked is 
part of what is shocking about the 
arms-to-Iraq rows in which ministers 
are now embroiled. 

The Lord Chief Justice rightly 
quashed the convictions of four busi- 
nessmen in the Ordtec case. Ministers 
wrongly blocked the release of docu- 
ments which would have shown that 
the Government turned a blind eye to 
the export of arms to Saddam in the late 
1980s after export guidelines were se- 
cretly relaxed. Lord Taylor ruled the 
convictions could not be regarded as 
either safe or satisfactory. The case 
closely mirrors the Matrix Churchill 
trial, which was abandoned when the 
same damning facts emerged, and led to 
the setting up of the Scott Inquiry. 

What several branches of government 
were perfectly ready to condone — 
indeed encourage given the informa- 
tion which one of the businessmen was 
ready to provide the intelligence ser- 
vices — another branch of Whitehall, 
Customs and Excise, insisted on prose- 
cuting. No one was ready to step in and 
stop it Worse still, ministers signed 
gagging orders (PIICs, public interest 
immunit y certificates) which prevented 
highly relevant documents being 
passed on to the defence. They were 
issued not in the public interest but in 
the interest of covering up. ministerial 
embarrassment Lord Taylor rightly 
ruled the documents should have been 
available at the trial. Denied them, the 
defendants were forced to plea bargain 
— going quietly, pleading guilty, in 
return for suspended sentences. So 


much for British justice. There are 
several disturbing aspects in this latest 
case. First that ministers breached the 
Attorney General’s own guidelines on 
PHCs. The request from the defence 
was not a fishing expedition but a 
request for highly relevant documents 
bearing on the offences charged. Then 
there was the readiness with which 
ministers signed the orders. Did they 
know what officials were hiding? We 
must wait for Scott who has questioned 
the ministers involved and their offi- 
cials. We need to know who knew what 
and when. Was it officials, government 
lawyers or ministers who were intent 
on covering up the connivance? The 
guilty people must be exposed. With- 
holding such vital information from a 
criminal trial is a much more serious 
crime than misleading Parliament in- 
nocent suspects could have been sent to 
prison. As Richard Norton Taylor notes 
in his report far from being defendants 
tn a conspiracy, the Ordtec Four be- 
came victims of a conspiracy. 

Scott will ensure the reform of the 
gagging orders. In his testimony at last 
year's hearings, the Attorney General 
demonstrated how shambolic the pro- 
cedure has become. Even his assertion 
that signing was “a duty that could not 
be waived” was in doubt by the end of 
his testimony. Different departments 
should not be allowed to adopt differ- 
ent classifications. Confidential creep, 
under which orders have been ex- 
tended to ever wider types of docu- 
ments, must be stopped. AH future 
applications for documents must be 
individually assessed — not automati- 
cally dismissed because they fall into 
certain categories. Finally, and most 
important of all, Scott must tackle 
Whitehall’s obsession with secrecy. At 
the root of this demise is a ministerial 
refusal to operate open government 
Openness remains the best antidote to 
connivance. 


Pay MPs the proper rate for the Job 

Then they will have no need for little earners on the side. Surely? 

• »£ • r - • w * 


JOHN MAJOR has not come well out of 
Monday night's Nolan votes. The ques- 
tion of his leadership is inexorably 
moving back on to the political agenda. 
But it is nevertheless perverse for in- 
dignant Conservative MPs to blame 
him for the situation in which they now 
find' themselves. These angry MPs 
claim that they are now forced to decide 
between revealing how much they get 
from whom for their parliamentary 
services and allegedly giving up their 
parliamentary seats because they can- 
not afford to do without the outside 
income. If that is the choice as they see 
it then it is tempting to leave them to 
face the consequences. But this situa- 
tion is not Mr Major’s fault All he did 
was to set up the Nolan committee, at a 
time when individual allegations of 
malpractice had proliferated and when 
suspicion of more general sleaziness 
had become threatening to the govern- 
ment as a whole. His establishment of 
the committee was widely welcomed, 
not least in the Tory Party. 

The fault lies entirely with those MPs 
who claim to be unable to live on a 
parliamentary salary. Conservative 
backbenchers willed the creation of 
Nolan but complained when it reported. 
If an MP's pay is not enough for a 
person to live on, then the obvious 
answer is to increase it to a proper 
level. Yet Parliament recoils from that 
simple solution, because parliamentari- 
ans are afraid of the reaction from 
public opinion. They therefore take 
refuge in their little earners on the side, 


hoping that not too many questions will 
be asked, and anxious to preserve the 
fiction that they are prudent with pub- 
lic money. 

The honest solution would be to in- 
crease MPs’ salaries to a level which 
would deter all but the greediest from 
supplementing their income outside. If 
parliament worried that more public 
money was being expended for no extra 
productivity in return, then they could 
simply reduce the number of MPs, en- 
abling the salary increase to be ab- 
sorbed within current totals. After all, 
with 651 MPs Britain has one of the 
largest parliaments in the world. Ours 
could easily be reduced to 500 with no 
loss of efficiency. Sensible and in step 
with the times though this solution is, 
there is no chance that it will ever be 
implemented. "To be out of parliament 
is to be out of the world”, wrote an 18 th 
century MP. But the proper solution 
ought to be a smaller, better paid 
parliament 

Since MPs are so evidently unwilling 
to risk public anger by setting a realis- 
tic salary level for themselves, then 
someone else is going to have to do it 
for them. Ironically the obvious person 
is Lord Nolan. Parliamentary salaries 
are not currently within his commit- 
tee’s terms of reference, but there is a 
strong case for altering them so that 
they can be. The public is more likely to 
accept a radical approach from some- 
one like Lord Nolan, whom it trusts, 
than from the House of Commons, 
which it does not 


Declaring total war on the nit 

The head louse has gained precedency over the human 


FEW insects have received such a bad 
press yet thrived on it long enough to 
take extended revenge. Pediculus — the 
blood-sucking louse — is as old as man 
and is still sticking close to him. The 
louse and its eggs (nits) have spawned a 
family of nasty words like lousy, nitwit 
and nitpicking whereas the flea has 
been positively lauded. Feydeau wrote a 
farce, A Flea in Her Ear, and people 
used to queue to watch the flea circus 
until improved public health made it 
difficult to recruit new performers. 

In medieval times infestation was so 
rife that it was common practice for 
people to louse themselves In public 
even during dinner. The Victorians 
thought it was a phenomenon of the 
lower classes. Not any more. Clean hair 
is no antidote and the longevity of the 
louse is matched only by its classless- 
ness. Rich and poor are equally af- 
flicted. In 1989, lice invading Prince 
William's prep school claimed 15 vic- 


tims though the heir to the throne 
himself was spared. They go for the 
head, it appears, but not for the crown. 

This year the warm autumn has 
pmnpri a new epidemic made more 
serious by the Government’s restric- 
tions on head shampoos because of a 
remotely possible link to cancer. Every 
outbreak of lice generates a psychoso- 
matic syndrome. Three million bottles 
of anti-bee treatment are sold annually 
even though only 60.000 cases are iden- 
tified. Thousands falsely imagine they 
have the symptoms and even normally 
level-headed leader writers start 
scratching their scalps when they write 
about it Meanwhile, these ugly and 
pathetically immobile creatures live on 
in enough scalps to cause national 
angst and to remind us that for all the 
amazing medical advances, the oldest 
ailment in the world is no nearer being 
eradicated now than it was when lice 
and men had their first encounter. 



Letters to the Editor 


Our Euro-rebels face the whip 


Let’s register a 
few interests 


W ILL Hutton and Mar- 
tin Kettle were right 
to argue for a Euro- 
pean agenda relevant to the 
21st century (Winds over the 
West, November 2) — but I do 
not think they succeeded in 
rirfyniTig one. Clearly Hutton 
and Kettle believe that die 
single currency is dead. It is 
of course quite possible that it 
may not get off the ground. It 
will depend on whether 
France is in a position by the 
aid of the century to go ahead 
with the idea and whether 
Germany will agree to give up 
the mark. But if a single cur- 
rency does go ahead, Britain 
will have to decide whether 
or not to join. 

Hutton and Kettle say that 
mere cannot be both widen- 
ing and deepening but it 
turns out that they are really 
against both. It is not enough 
to offer only associate mem- 
bership to countries like Hun- 
gary, toe Czech Republic and 
Poland. The post-cold-war EU 
must surely try and unite east 
and west and help provide 
prosperity and security for 
the peoples of Central and 
Eastern Europe. And if these 
countries are brought into the 
EU. there must be more 


majority voting, otherwise 
the EU will break down. 

Giles Radice MP. 

ffhflTrfflfln, 

The European Movement 
House of Commons, 

London SW1A 0AA. 

I WANT to question the Hut- 
ton/Kettle view that the 
"current European constit- 
ution ... is the best compro- 
mise available for the gover- 
nance of Europe”. Such a 
position does nothing to 
redress die democratic def- 
icit, one of the main reasons 
for the disenchantment many 
feeL One of the best ways to 
deal with that democratic def- 
icit would be to bring those 
powers which have left the 
Member State parliaments, 
and are decided at European 
level, under the democratic 
control of the elected Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

Yet Hutton and Kettle 
boldly state: “the European 
Parliament cannot expect co- 
decision making”. This is 
worse than the position taken 
by John Major and the Tory 
Euro-sceptics. We already 
have co-decision. It was 
granted at Maastricht In a 
limited area. The European 


Parliament is advocating its 
scope should be increased at 
the 1996 Intergovernmental 
Conference so that we can get 
more progressive democratic 
legislation. Are Hutton and 
Settle suggesting we should 
remove what little democratic 
legitimacy the EU has? 

David Martin MEP. 
Vice-President, 

The European Parliament 
4 Lothian Street Dalkeith. 
Midlothian EH22 IDS. 

lAfflLL Hutton and Martin 
W W Kettle (November 2) ar- 
gue that the EU was a “post- 
war solution in a cold war 
context” and that the Euro- 
pean project needs to be de- 
fined afresh. Ironically, their 
“way forward" appears to be 
to maintain fiie EU in its cur- 
rent state — no variable 
geometry, no EMU, no 
changes in the current Euro- 
pean institutional balance, 
and no genuine enlargement 
— only “associate member- 
ship” (though the latter 
would indeed imply a multi- 
tier EU). This is an inade- 
quate response to the chal- 
lenges that Europe and the 
EU do indeed face in the post- 
cold-war world. Surely the 


Not fit to publish 



Scallywag and skulduggery 


I N THE review of Oasis’s 
concert at Earls Court (Arts, 
November 6) Noel Gallagher 
is quoted as using the word 
fook. Why is “dialect'' spell- 
ing used so patronizingly? 
Gallagher speaks and sings in 
English, so quote him in Stan- 
dard Eng lish 

Nigel Ayers. 

PO Box Z, Lostwithiel, 
Cornwall PL22 0YY. 

Y OUR rock-music reviewer, 
not content with using the 
same expletives as Noel and 
Liam Gallagher, wants to 
reinterpret the spelling of 
spoken English to give it that 
authentic Northern feel This 
practice of swapping the 
short vowel sound “u", as in 
buck, for the marginally 
longer vowel "oo”, as In book 
— or even “oo”, as in boot — 
Is highly revealing. It high- 
lights the prejudice that, even 
with the obvious talent of a 
group like Oasis, it will al- 
ways be a case of “not bad- 
. . . considering they're just 
Northern equivalents”. 

Daniel Stringer. 

North Grange Mount, 
Headingley. 

Leeds LS6 2BZ. 

R eporting on the “art 

and sex” exhibition in 
Paris (Arts, November 7) is 
one thing; if people want to 
pay to view such things, that 
is their choice, however much 
I may disagree with it But to 
publish Courbet’s L’Orlgine 
Du Monde in a daily news- 
paper, let alone right next to 
your Education supplement. 
Is out of order. The label "art" , 
does not disguise the porno- 
graphic nature of the painting 
which is, as your caption 
says, “so realistic It looks like 
a photograph". If it was a 
photograph, would you have 
been allowed to publish it? 
And would you have done so? 
Ibrahim Hewitt 
Development officer. 
Association of Muslim Schools. 
Sparkenhoe Street, 

Leicester LE2 OTA. 

C LASSIC CD Magazine’s 
joke about Jessye Nor- 
man getting trapped in the 
swing doors (Lettera, Novem- 
ber 6) is certainly not origi- 
nal The artist Leonard Raven 
Hill is celebrated for his car- 
toon in Punch aariy this 
century. 

Cabbie, to fat lady trying to 
enter horse-drawn cab: “Try 
sideways Mrs Jone9, try 
sideways." 

Mrs Jones; “Lar bless ’ee 
John, I ain't got no zideways 
Kate Tappenden. 

Tisbury, 

Salisbury SP3GSJ. 


I AM glad Dr Julian Lewis 
(Letters. November 6) found 
all our private papers so very 
interesting; but the method 
by which they left our office 
I and found their way to his is 
just as interesting. It is pres- 
ently the subject of compli- 
cated litigation. 

We did not flee from the 
bailiffs as he suggests, nor did 
we owe any rent Indeed, the 
landlords had six months’ 
rent in advance — and a de- 
posit of the same amount The 
landlords came very early 
one morning and, without 
notice, changed the locks. As 
we were on the very point of 
production, this was devastat- 
ing. We did resort to the 
courts for access but by the 
time we got in, all our private 
papers, legal correspondence , 
confidential letters, cuttings 
files and accounts were miss- 
ing. Within days, various 
stories directly related to con- 
fidential documents began ap- 
pearing in selected columns 
of the Tory press. 

Somewhere along the line 
there has been some skuldug- 
gery and Dr Lewis has never 


B RITISH teams have gone 
through a bad period in 
international competition. 
All the more puzzling, there- 
fore, that up to £150 million of 
public money (mostly from 
the National Lottery) Is to be 
spent on a new national sta- 
dium. Surely, when the gap 
between our best players and 
these from other countries 
seems to be growing, we need 
to concentrate on grassroots 
development for all our major 
sports, rather than on a gran- 
diose capital project? 

Public money on this scale 
would go a long way to pro- 
vide training from qualified 
coaches, backed by decent 
facilities in all our towns and 
cities through which to de- 
velop skills from primary 
school age. Not only would 
this help enlarge the pool of 
players from which the elite 
would emerge, it would ai<r> 


denied that, when It comes to 
skulduggery, he is an artist. 
Simon Regan. 

Editor, Scallywag. 

Mercer’s Road, 

London N19. 

C OULD this Dr Julian 
lewis be in any way 
related to the Dr Julian Lewis 
who, about 20 years ago, 
sparked off a smear campaign 
about leftist members of the 
Bermondsey Labour Party, 
VHrifrng behind the fact that 
the law does not recognise 
libel when allegations are 
made about an undefined 
group of people? 

Or perhaps it was a relative 
of Dr Lewis who claimed that 
all, most, many or any mem- 
bers of CND. and/or oppo- 
nents of nuclear power, were 
in the pay of another nuclear 
power? On both occasions 
this contributed to a climate 
of opinion wherein several 
people suffered assault 
Laurens Otter. 

College Farm House, 

Mill Lane, 

Wellington, 

Salop TF11PR. 


provide a range of activities 
In the deprived inner cities 
for thousands of youngsters. 
Steven Schofield. 

43 Park Crescent, 

Bradford BD30JZ. 

Y OU report £56 million 
spent on bringing the 
Commonwealth Games to 
Manchester. To this you have 
to add the 10 years of expendi- 
ture on other bids and the 10 
years after, paying to main- 
tain the structures. The 
higher price is not financial. 
It's the loss of services, the 
homelessness on our streets. 
It's clearing beggars off the 
street the individual mustn't 
be seen begging for the means 
to stay alive while Manches- 
ter pleads Its case for 
showcases. 

John Nicholson. 

58 Langdale Road, 

Manchester M14 5PN. 


Stadia without a sporting chance 


“new Europe" should wel- 
come the potential new mem- 
ber states. In doing so, both 
fresh and serious thinking is 
called for on what such a new, 
large EU is for in the 21st cen- 
tury: how should it function 
and what balance of diversity 
and commonality can and 
should it contain? These are 
the issues we should be dis- 
cussing, and not maintenance 
of the cold war status quo. 

(Dr) Kirsty Hughes. 

Head, European Programme, 
Royal Institute ct 
International Affairs. 
Chatham House. 

10 St James's Square, 

London SW1Y4LE. 

I RECALL that as European 
editor in the seventies and 
early eighties, John Palmer 
himself was a bit of a “Euro- 
realist”, preferring confed- 
eral to federal solutions. 1 
hope that in time Messrs Hut- 
ton and Kettle will also accept 
that there 1s no alternative to 
ever-closer union if the de- 
mons of nationalism are to be 
held at bay. 

Neil Thomson. ' 

10 Cargill Road, 

Earlsfie ld, 

London SW18 3EB. 


Leap of faith 

A S a General Synod repre- 
sentative from a diocese 
with more than a fair share of 
very tough parishes, I see no 
evidence for the fragility of 
clergy morale (Clergy fear job 
rights after fears for morale, 
November 7). 

Many clergy, some of whom 
are in neighbourhoods of ex- 
treme deprivation, continue 
with fortitude and flair. 
Growing numbers of these, it 
must be noted, do not have 
freehold because their bene- 
fices have been suspended In 
order to circumvent the in- 
flexibility that freehold 
creates. 

Perhaps we ought to be hav- 
ing a more radical debate: 
should clergy be paid at all? 
The Church might pay people 
to be administrators, teach- 1 
ers, carers, community work- 
ers, writers etc to undertake 
particular services to the i 
community. But shouldn't Its i 
theologians and spiritual 
leaders share in full the life of 
the people they serve and 
earn their living in a similar 
way? If you feel called by 
faith, you can do no other; so 
isn’t the idea of a “profes- 
sional" priest or theologian a 
contradiction? 

(Rev) Ian Stubbs. 

91 Wemeth Hall Road, 

Oldham OL8 4BG. 


IN May 1983, Cherie Booth 
I (aka Mrs Tony Blair) visited 
my wife and me at our home, 
where we signed her nomina- 
tion forms as Parliamentary 
candidate in the forthcoming 
General Election. She stood 
as Miss Booth and. in a 
crowded meeting in Labour's 
HQ to Hawley Square. Mar- 
gate. set out her policies. 

Labour’s top priority was to 
cut the dole queues through a 
new partnership with the 
trade unions, she said. First 
would come a programme of 
public spending and invest- 
ment; new homes, roads 
repaired railways electrified, 
more teachers employed and 
increased benefits. Labour 
would cut Vat. I don’t know If 
Mrs Blair is still so Old 
Labour today. 

But she didn't win North 
Thanet. of course: Roger Gale 
MP did. What did he promise? 
He said if I am elected I shall 
be a full-time MP. ‘That is the 
way I see it and that is the 
way. if I am elected, it will be. 
That to. me means living in 
the constituency with my 
family. Being an MP is a full- 
time job." (May 27 1983) 

In June 1991, Gale wrote in 
the Thanet Gazette: "Having, 
suddenly, to keep rash 
pledges you have made ... is 
hard work." In the 12 years 
since the rash promise to be a 
full-time MP, Gale has picked 
up three other Jobs and still 
doesn’t live in the 
constituency. 

His interests are there in 
the register one may read 
it in Margate library. First 
Organon, one of some 200 in- 
terlocking companies owned 
by Dutch multinational Akzo 
— manufacturing chiefly 
chemicals, used worldwide, 
eg Poultry Biologicals Ltd 
UK, and tested at lntervet UK 
on animals. 

Second, Rorer Health Ltd. 
part of French multinational 
chemical giant Rhone-Pou- 
lenc. It makes chiefly animal 
products from Colombia via 
Thailand to the Philippines. 
Last Scottish & Newcastle 
Breweries pic. which now has 
30 per cent of the pub trade, 
and enjoys longer opening 
hours than before Gale's 1986 
Private Members Bill to ex- 
tend them. 

Peter Wood- 
70 Kingston Avenue. 

Margate. 

Kent CT9 5NJ. 


Please include a full postal 
address, even on e- mailed 
letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters for clarity and concision. 

We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those we do not 
use. 



A Country Diary 


TAMAR VALLEY: We return 
from summits of the Lake 
District. There, dissolving 
mists revealed Borrowdale 
and Newlands, still with 
bright green fields and yel- 
lowing leafy trees, slanting 
shafts ctf sun-burnished tarns 
and etched-out gulleys and 
ravines on precipitous moun- 
tain sides and Buttennere 
was in shade before 3pm. The 
last lap of the joumey home is 
across Dartmoor with its bogs 
and fantastic granite tors, the 
road descending beneath Cox 
Tor's boulder-strewn slopes 
amongst patches of orange 
bracken interspersed with 
sheep-grazed “lawns”. Below, 
beyond Tavistock, lies the 
Tamar Valley, sheltered on 
both sides by the high moors 
of Bodmin and Dartmoor. In 
late afternoon, the tong, undu- 
lating ridges of this secluded 
domain appear as soft, grey 
silhouettes receding one be- 
hind the other and separated 
by luminous golden mists ris- 
ing from its narrow tributary 
valleys. Due west, almost on a 
level with the farthest hori- 
zon of Kilmar Tor and Cara- 
don Hill, is the dark rounded 


top of Kit Hill and its distinc- 
tive stack, a relic of the min- 
ing era. The Tamar cuts 
through this isolated outcrop 
of granite and metamor- 
phosed rocks in a wooded 
gorge-like valley at Gunnis- 
lake. crossed by New Bridge, 
dating from 1530, which con- 
nects Cornwall with Devon. 
To the south the setting sun 
glints on Plymouth Sound 
and reflects on tidal waters of 
ttie Tamar, Tavy and Lynher. 
Northwards, around Horse- 
bridge and Greys tone Bridge, 
the pastoral upper reaches 
alongside wooded, deeply in- 
cised meanders, are already 
in shadow. AONB status was 
conferred on the valley this 
year, more than 30 years after 
it was first mooted. Official 
recognition of the area’s out- 
standing natural beauty is a 
gnp to such as the Tamar 
Protection Society which has 
sfriyen for many years to pro- 
tect the area's unique charac- 
ter from exploitation and will 
help the planning authorities 
ensure that any future devel- 
opment Is to keeping with the 
area, 

VIRGINIA SPIERS 
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Diary 


Matthew Normal 


■■■HOSE intending to 

■ watch ftttare episodes 

■ of BBCrsTfce Final 
Cut on a televisoc with Cee- 
fax might care to turn to the 
subtitle page (868). last 
Sunday, for instance, when 
Francis Urquhart spoke of 
Lady Thatcher’s death, he 

referred in a subtitle to “a 
Brampton Cocktail”, al- 
though the line had been 
removed from the script 
“How interesting,*' says 
Andrew Davies, the script- 
writer. "It must have been a 
last-minute excision on 
grounds of taste, which the 
subtitles people were never 
told about" A Brompton 
Cocktail, he explains, is a 

delicious but deadly cock- 
tail ofbrandy and mor- 
phine which posh doctors 
used to give to terminal pa- 
tiente.Thfa linking ofLady 
Thatcher and the criminal 
act of euthanasia seems un- 
likely to please Michael 
Dobbs, on whose novel the 
series is based, and who was 
so shocked at Davies's com- 
paratively tasteful inclu- 
sion of the Baroness's fu- 
neral that he washed his 
hands of the production. 
Asked if there are more 
jDobbsy-batttng subtitled 
surprises to come, Mr 
Davies says that while we 
may imagine so if we wish, 
he cannot express an opin- 
ion. Or some catchphraseto 
that effect 


F ROM the ashes ofls- 
lingtoo socialism, a 
Phoenix has 
hatched. When the council 
lost its red flag in April.it 
announced that it would not 
be replaced. Now, however, 
the left has fought back: it 
has forced through a vote in 
favour of buying a new one. 
The Blairites are not 
uleased. one councillor 
hinting darkly that it will 
never again fly above the 
town halt The battle for the 
■soul of Islington goes on. 

\ J — 

I AM intrigued, as ever, 
by the wisdom of my 
friend Lord Woodrow 
Wyatt, as imparted to read- 
ers of the Times. Having 
thought deeply about the 
Issue ofMPs’ earnings, the 
-creator of Mr Saucy Squir- 
rel has devised a cunning 
plan: MPs. says Woody, 
should simply vote them- 
selves a salary of £100,000 to 
£120,000 a year. The bril- 
1 fiance of the idea lies not 
I only in its simplicity, but 
also in its immense voter ap- 
peal for the government he 
supports. Next week in the 
Hines, Woody will explain 
why the three-tiered policy 
package of resuscitating 
the poll tax, halving nurses’ 
wages and putting mescalin 
in babies* formula milk is 
certain to be the Major 
route to electoral salvation. 

T HE debate about what 
it is to “look British” 
to the satisfaction of 
Immigration officials has 
moved on. Patrick Tierney 
writes from Hampshire 
about returning to Ports- 
mouth from Le Havre In 
August. When his friend 
confessed, in what Mr Tier- 
ney calls “Ms native Hert- 
fordshire tones”, to having 
lost his passport, the officer 
was understanding. “The 
One modulation of your 
British voice,” he ex- 
plained, "is the only pass- 
port you will ever need until 
your dying day." 

A ccording to Diary 
forecaster Steptoe, 
the editor of the Daily 
Express when Sir Andrew 
Lloyd Webber buys the 
paper will be Joseph, with 
former Telegraph number 
two Veronica Wadley as his 
deputy. If the appointment 
of an Old Testament charac- 
ter as the saviour of the fail- 
ing title strikes anyone 
as inconceivable, it should 
be pointed out that Brian 
Hitchen was promoted to 
edit the S unday Express, 

H ERE’S a way to make 
local politics more in- 
teresting. San Fran- 
cisco has enli vened a dull 
may oral election with a 
photo-opportunity to make 
even Edwina Currie 
blanche. The city's former 
top cop, Frank Jordan, has 
attracted the attention of 
his constituents by takinga 
shower with two naked 
strangers, a pair of disc 
jockeys (male) from local 
radio stations who were at 
his home for an Interview 
and suggested the shower 
as a Joke. A photographer 
recorded the event, from 
the waist up. “This,” Mr 
Jordan explained, “shows 
that I am squeaky clean and 
have nothing to hide.” No 
jokes, please, about telling 
that to the registrar of 
members* interests. 


A tax that needs to 
go up not down 


ir LOOKS UKK AN 
OKOlNAKf U ffWnSA. 6U/T. . 


Commentary 


Will 

Hutton 


F OR THOSE who doubt 
we live in rightwing 
times, there is no bet- 
ter corrective than the 
debate over inheritance tax. 
What was once seen as an im- 
portant source of revenue, 
and a means of levelling up 
disparities in wealth, is now 
portrayed as the enemy of 
enterprise. The Conservative 
right confidently looks for- 
ward to fturtber reductions in 
this month’s Budget as the 
Prime Minister half promised 
in his conference speech — 
and some even dare to believe 
it could be abolished. 

The track record is impres- 
sive. Before Mr Clarke's 
arrival as Chancellor, nine 
out of 14 Conservative Bud- 
gets had included important 
concessions to a tax which in 
any case is largely voluntary. 
By gifting assets to their heirs 
or piarfng them in trust, do- 
nors can ensure that no tax is 
paid. But it was Mr Lawson’s 
extraordinary 1988 Budget 
one of the great economic 
mistakes in recent history, 
that made the biggest change. 

It was the year of hubris. 
Hie 1987 election had been a 
famous victory, and caution 


could be thrown aside. In the 
following Budget all higher 
rates of tax were abolished 
and replaced by a single 
higher rate of 40 per cent 
That was what provoked the 
political storm — but the feet 
that the top rate of tax on in- 
herited. wealth had become 40 
per cent as well, a much more 
important concession, went 
, virtually unnoticed. Yet as 
the Rowntree Commission on 
Income and Wealth was to ob- 
serve, Britain's inequality of 
1 wealth is much more marked 
than its inequality of income; 

I the top 5 per cent own 37 per 
! cent of Britain's wealth — but 
have only 16 per cent of the 
country’s income. Lawson 
had given the wealthy their ! 
biggest boost of the century. 

And the larger the estate, 
the larger the under ' 

Lawson's changes — just as it 
would be if inheritance tax 
were abolished today. The 
vast majority of estates in 
Britain that are notified for 
probate each year come no- 
where near the current 
£154.000 threshold for paying 
inheritance tax; indeed. In 
1991/2, the last year for which 
the Inland Revenue provides 
figures, only a paltry 16.489 
estates paid Inheritance tax. 

The question is whether the 
ntavm of those few thousands 
for concessions from the pub- 
lic purse outranks that of hos- 
pitals, schools or libraries — 
or of the low paid to have in- 
come-tax cuts. The astonish- 
ing political reality Is that the 
advocates of change — in the 
rightwing thtnit tanks, the 
madin and in the parliamen- 


tary Conservative Party — 
have made as much progress 
as they have In developing 
their case. 

There are two prongs to 
their argument. There is the 
practical point that because 
of the various concessions of 
the past 16 years, inheritance 
tax is paid only by the un- 
lucky and the financially un- 
sophisticated so that its yield 
— £1.5 billion — is now tri- 
fling in relation to its collec- 
tion cost. In any case, it is the 
“residential homes” compo- 
nent of the Revenue’s figures 
that pay 41 per cent of the tax; 
not tike great estates. 

But the high-ground argu- 
ment is one cf principle. As 
John Major put it inheri- 
tance tax damages invest- 
ment and stultifies wealth. In 
this world view, what ani- 
mates the entrepreneur and 
the wealth-creator is the pros- 
pect of passing on wealth to 
his or her bloodline. More- 
over. it is argued, it takes 
wealth to create wealth, so 
that. If It is in ever denser 
concentrations, the rich can 
run greater risks. 

Nor has society, in the form 
of the Government, any moral 
or pMinanphii-? <-lahw on per- 
sonal wealth or any social ob- 
ligation to promote less in- 
equality. Property, in this 
Conservative universe, is held 
freely by individuals to dis- 
pose of as they choose. Only 
thus can capitalism work. 

The, arguments are wrong. 
Not even medieval societies 
accepted the immoral argu- 
ment that property confers 
only rights upon its owners 


and no accompanying obliga- 
tions. Property was held not 
as an absolute privilege, but 
conditional upon the Crown’s 
will; in a simple feudal con- 
tract, lands could be passed 
on to heirs only if the new 
owners recognised their feu- 
dal duties and. paid signifi- 
cant taxes to the sovereign. 

The social contract may not 
be so explicit lu the 1990s. but 
it exists nonetheless. The 5 
per cent who own 37 per cent 
of Britain’s wealth do not do 
so independently of the soci- 
ety in which they live so welL 
They depend upon the wider 
society's acknowledgment of 

their property rights if they 
are to enjoy them; indeed, 
without social order their 
rights are meaningless — and 
they have a greater stake in 
the order holding together 
than the rest. A down- 
payment, by way of inheri- 
tance tax at the time of as- 
suming ownership of wealth, 
is that contribution. Nor is 
this a “disincentive'’ to entre- 


The 5 per cent who 
own 37 per cent of 
wealth do not do 
so independently 
of society 

preneurship and investment. 
Indeed these, like property, 
are rooted in the success of 
wider institutions and social 
structures. 

What makes an entrepre- 
neur tick? The prospect of 
profits in the here and now. 
or the chance of leaving his 
descendants millions? In any 
case the vast bulk of output 
investment and innovation in 
any economy is undertaken 
by large or medium-sized 
Aims that have long ceased to 
be owned by the original pro- 
prietor. The key to their suc- 
cess is the commitment of the 
banks and saving institutions 
which finance them, the sup- 
ply of skilled workers and the 
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professionalism of their man- ■ B * ■ B ■— — ■ — 

agers. Which is hardly supris- ■ fllYICVlln 7 ^ 

ins, given that, despite the Bilw MBWl 9 

Conservative Party’s claims, m 

almost no inheritance tax is B— _■ 

paid on entrepreneurs’ es- ilflVVlP ■■■ 

tales: the vast bulk is paid by ■ ■ W ■ ■ ■ W %■ W 

wealthy individuals on the 

cash, shares, land and rest- A — u JL^ 

dent*, property they will to- HOI UlSlUlD 

Nor should crocodile tears 
be spilled over the middle 
class supposedly suffering 
from the depredations of an 
unfair tax. Those same Inland 

Revenue figures show that in bare been inscribed on the 

1991/2 just 2.090 estates worth Macclesfield roai or arms, 

more than £500.000 paid more There were stories erf the 

than half that year’s inheri- s 8 census official who. present- 

fence tax — including “resi- ing himself at moated and 

dential homes”, a definition drawbridged Shirbum Castle, 

which encompasses stately was asked to show his author- 

homes as much as suburban Ity. Having no adequate doru- 

villas. It is the rich who pay mentation, he was sent away 

most tax. to collect it. In time he 

And if the yield is lower rVa\/iH Mr"*J l CiP returned with documents 

than the £4-7 billion range (at showing he was empowered 

today’s prices) it used to <•....••>•« • • tender some Act or other to 

reach in the 1940s and 1950s. ^OXFORDSHIRE county impose himself on His Lord- 
that's because the conces- ■ ■council is asking the ship, whereupon the earl rie- 
have gpnp too far — and ninth Earl of Ma cries- mantled to see the Act in 

the tax rate is too low. Instead field to open up a chunk of his question, and being denied it, 
it needs to be raised. That family estate near Watlington again sent the fellow packing, 
would break up large estates, to the roaming, rambling. Even Pevsner's Buildings of 
so that in the country, for ex- public No. says the Earl. England had to rely on a 
ample, young farmers would "You know what people are secondhand account of the 
get a chance to buy land — like." he told the Independent castle, since the earl wouldn’t 
and in the towns young entre- on Sunday. “They will all let the great man's represen- 
preneurs would have a come in and. dig up botanical tative in. In 1785 Lord Tor- 
chance to buy small compa- samples. This move would rington. who was refused nd- 
nies that might be brought allow the public to mess mission twice, described it as 
hack into the inheritance-tax about wherever they like." “a very ugly place . . . the 
net The gross inequalities of But the council (hung: whole appearance melan- 
wealth that have grown up Labour's the largest party) de- choly and tasteless”, 
over the past 20 years could dines to defer to this judg- The earl took the chairman- 
be reduced, and up to £3-4 ment. They’re trying to estab- ship of the council in 1937. 
billion raised to reverse the lish a friendly dialogue, says Chamberlain gave way to 
damag in g cuts in investment one Labour campaigner, but Churchill, Churchill to Att- 
in the Budget to finance tax if that doesn't work, they may lee, Attlee again to Churchill, 
reductions. try to invoke an Act of 1949 to Churchill to Eden. Eden to 

Mr Major is 100 per cent in- force him to let people in, Macmillan, Macmillan to Wtl- 

correct Higher, not lower, in- They should think them- son, and still the earl reigned 

heri fence tax is the means selves lucky they don't have unmoved at County Hail, 
both to boost growth and de- to deal with the present earl’s Eventually a Labour solicitor 
velop a society which, fam- grandfather; George Loveden called F Barrington- Ward was 
ously. would be mare at ease William Henry Parker, reckless enough to challenge 
with itself. Asking the mans or seventh earl, born 1888, sue- him. Needless to say. he lost 
the British to suffer in order ceeded his grandfather In “Effrontery Barrington- 
to feather the nests of a tiny 1896, Lord Lieutenant of Ward" he was called 
minority for no good reason Oxfordshire from 1954 to 1963 thereafter, 
is outrageous. Mr Clarke and chair man of the county When Macclesfield finally 
should stick to his One council for three decades. One gave up the chairmanship in 
Nation instincts and not often hears of ‘‘town bosses” 1970, at well over 80, it passed 
lower the tax. but here was a county boss, to his daughter-in-law. But 
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sometimes killed. According 
to David Landau, author of a 
respected book on fundamen- 
talist religion, the most no- 
table way in which secular 
Israel neglected its own values 
was in its consistent refusal to 
try to understand and counter 
the religious right This was 
so even as the national ortho- 
dox groups moved into institu- 
tions where they had previ- 
ously been under-represented, 
like the army. The advance of 
tiie religious right was much 
less to do with parliamentary 
arithmetic, although that ad- 
mittedly gave religious parties 
much leverage, than it was, 
Landau believes, with “secu- 
lar Israel’s constant repres- 
sion of its consciousness of the 
different mind set cf the reli- 
gious right". 

"I sometimes feel a more 
intellectually sincere attempt 
to understand Islamic funda- 
mentalism has been made 
here.” he says, “than has been 
made to understand Jewish 
fundamentalism. It was not a 
question of the ultra-orthodox, 
the people with funny 
clothes," who in any case 
were mainly neutral on terri- 
torial questions, “but erf the 
ones that are part and parcel 
of life in the office, the shop, 
and the university.” Landau 
Speaks of what he knows, 
since his own son was a class- 
mate of Rabin's assassin at 
Bar-Dan University. The as- 
sassin. Landau stresses, did 
not came out of any truly 
extreme background but from 
the "ordinary Modern Ortho- 
dox movement, whose youth 
wing is the biggest in Israel. 


O xfordshire county 
council is asking the 
ninth Earl of Maccles- 
field to open up a chunk of his 
family estate near Watlington 
to the roaming, rambling, 
public. No. says the Earl. 
"You know what people are 
like." he told the Independent 
on Sunday. “They will all 
come in and dig up botanical 
samples. This move would 
allow the public to mess 
about wherever they like." 
But the council (hung: 
Labour's the largest party) de- 
clines to defer to this judg- 
ment. They’re trying to estab- 
lish a friendly dialogue, says 
one Labour campaigner, but 
if that doesn't work, they may 
try to invoke an Act of 1949 to 
force him to let people in. 
They should think them- 
selves lucky they don’t have 
to deal with the present earl’s 
grandfather; George Loveden 
William Henry Parker, 
seventh earl, born 1888, suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in 
1896, Lord Lieutenant of 
Oxfordshire from 1954 to 1963 
and chairman of the county 
council for three decades. One 
often hears of “town bosses” 
but here was a county boss, 
used to having his way, and 
determined to see that noth- 
ing happened without him. 

When he died in 1975, obi- 
tuarists spoke of his kindli- 
ness and the twinkle in his 
eye. But when I was munici- 
pal reporter for the Oxford 
Mail in the sixties, it seemed 
plain enough that the county- 
council machine, elected rep- 
resentatives and officers 
alike, were scared stiff of him. 

Extraordinary stories cir- 
culated, few subject to verifi- 
cation. He famously quar- 
relled with Lord Nuffield, 
whose company he had 
funded in its earliest days, 
but who, growing tired of the 
earl attempting to second- 
guess him, returned the 
£25,000 be had invested and 
told '-him to keep. away. They 
never spoke, again, and the 
earl, it was said, stuck there- 
after to American cars. 

Even Labour members 
were mostly in awe of him. I 
once reported a debate where, 
the earl having made his 
opinions plain, a few intrepid 
souls rose to argue the con- 
trary. At the end, the earl 
summed up the mood of the 
meeting, which, according to 
him, was uncannily dose to 
his own. No one complained 
or objected. Any temptation 
to rise in one’s place and 
denounce all this as a trav- 
esty of democracy was chilled 
by the thought that he'd sim- 
ply order you out and possi- 
bly have you executed. The 
words “no access" might well 


have been inscribed on the 
Macclesfield roai of arms. 

There were stories oT the 
census official who. present- 
ing himself at moated and 
drawbridged Shirbum Castle, 
was asked to show his author- 
ity. Having no adequate docu- 
mentation. he was sent away 
to collect it. In time he 
returned with documents 
showing he was empowered 
under some Act or other to 
impose himself on His Lord- 
ship. whereupon the earl de- 
manded to see the Act in 
question, and being denied it. 
again sent the fellow packing. 

Even Pevsner's Buildings of 
England had to rely on a 
secondhand account of the 
castle, since the earl wouldn't 
let the great man's represen- 
tative in. In 1785 Lord Tor- 
rington. who was refused ad- 
mission twice, described it as 
“a very ugly place ... the 
whole appearance melan- 
choly and tasteless". 

The earl took the chairman- 
ship of the council in 1937. 
Chamberlain gave way to 
Churchill. Churchill to Att- 
lee, Attlee again to Churchill, 
Churchill to Eden, Eden to 
Macmillan, Macmillan to Wil- 
son, and stiff the earl reigned 
unmoved at County Hall. 
Eventually a Labour solicitor 
called F Barrington- Ward was 
reckless enough to challenge 
him. Needless to say. he lost 
“Effrontery Barrington- 
Ward" he was called 
thereafter. 

When Macclesfield finally 
gave up the chairmanship in 
1970, at well over 80, it passed 
to his daughter-in-law. But 
then Oxfordshire merged 
with Oxford City, whose 
rough urban ways — plus the 
social changes across the 
countryside which, in Oxford- 
shire. as in a good many 
counties, eroded traditional 
feudalism — put an end to 
such old-fashioned deference. 


T ODAY’S county council- 
lors should be even 
more grateful that they 
don’t have to deal with the 
dynasty's founder, Thomas 
Parker, First Earl of Maccles- 
field, promoted first to the 
barony and into an earldom 
by a king (George I) grateful 
for services rendered — in- 
cluding reading the Bug’s 
Speech to Parliament, 
George’s English not being up 
to it Having moved from 
Lord Chief Justice.’ to the 
office erf Lord Chancellor, this 
earl was impeached in 1725 by 
the unanimous judgment of 93 
peers for selling eminent of- 
fices. pocketing bribes, misap- 
propriating funds paid into 
court, and sundry other 
abuses. 

The present earl's rare pos- 
sessions at Shirbum came 
down the family ' line from 
this scoundrel. Even more 
bizarre, the ninth earl now 
lias a seat in Parliament for 
no other reason than his de- 
scent from this spectacular 
crook. This in the final years 
of the 20th century. Are we all 
mad? Please don't feel the 
need to respond to that 
question. 


T HE PARTLY veiled ar- 
gument between the 
two main parties, in 
which Labour sug- 
gests that Likud created an 
atmosphere of incitement to 
murder, and Likud suggests 
that Labour provoked murder 
is thus irrelevant" The truth, 
Landau believes. Is that one 
party played with a religious 
right that used them rather 
than the other way round, 
while the other preferred to 
ignore the problem. The histo- 
rian Yeboshua Poratb notes, 
like others, that at recent Li- 
kud public meetings, “the 
crowd controlled Likud, not 
Likud the crowd", and the 
crowd was virtually to a man 
from the religious right 
The issue of Jewish reli- 
gions extremism was ducked 
after the Hebron massacre; it 
could be ducked again by two 
parties for whom it is, in dif- 
ferent ways, political dyna- 
mite. The peace process is 
even more problematical 
since, even with Rabin in 
place, the problems of a final 
agreement which include not 
only settlements but the status 
cf Jerusalem and, most criti- 
cal Of all, the right erf return, 
were always going to be huge. 

The sense of a shift of direc- 
tion In Israel is nevertheless 
heartening. Those who urge 
that there should be no more 
playing cf games with rail- 
gious extremists are being 
beard out Those who say that 
even if a final settlement with 
the Palestinians is difficult to 
envisage, it is worth taking 
some more steps in the dark- 
ened room, are having their 
say. Those who want to be in 
the world rattier than against 
it are in the ascendant But 
what could turn out to be the 
most important change of all 
is that secular Israel has a 
renewed creed, marked out 
through the land by the little 
blue tins in which the memo- 
rial candles burn, around 
which to rally. 


YOUNG OR OLD 
THE PAIN’S 
THE SAME 



RHEUMATIC DISEASE WILL 
AFFECT MOST OF US DURING 
OUR LIFETIME. 

There are more than 200 different arthritic and 
rheumatic diseases severely affecting between 7 and 8 
million people in this country today. 

The Arthritis and Rheumatism Council is the only major 
UK charity financing medical research into all aspects of 
arthritis and rheumatism at most leaching hospitals and 
universities in the UK. 

There is real hope that arthritis and rheumatism can be 
beaten. To make sure that your children and 
grandchildren have a fair chance of a future free from 
these disabling 4 r _ __ . 

diseases, join us in /**\ ARTHRITIS 

the battle to find (aBcJ ifcCT? 

the cure today. RESEARCH 
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FIGHTING THE CAUSE - SEEKING THE CURE 


Please .send roc; Your Infonnittkw Pack O Le gacy/How to m ake a Will Pack D 
I enclose: EZlO I d£47 Qgl9 my gift of f i 1 

Address; — .. — 


Po s t co d e: 


To: The Arthritis & Rheuxnatisn Coemcfl, 
FREEPOST, Cbeslerfldd, Derbyshire S41 7BR. 
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Arthur Bottomley 


The unromantic politician 


I T was one of the Labour 
peer Arthur Bottomley’s 
well-disguised sorrows 
that the only taker for 
his memoirs in 1985 was 
an obscure publisher in India. 
British publishing houses had 
no interest in the scandal-free 
life of an East End Christian 
socialist who did not want to 
betray his differences with 
Harold Wilson over Ian Smith 
and Rhodesia. 

Bottomley, who has died 
aged 88, had to be satisfied 
with publication in a country 
which had fascinated him 
since he was introduced to 
Gandhi in 1931 by the East 
End pacifist, the Rev Reginald 
Sorensen, later a fellow 
Labour MP. Despite decades of 
travelling, his speech never 
changed from the tones of a 
Walthamstow councillor. 


friendly with all he knew. His 
roots remained in Woodford 
Green where he lived to the 
end of his days with Dame 
Bessie, his wife of 59 years. He 
never lost his insularity. 
When offered a sumptuous 
dinner in Zambia, he asked 
for a plate of chips. He once 
add r essed Gandhi as “Mr Jin- 
nah”, Gandhi’s Muslim rival; 
luckily Gandhi cackled with 
laughter. Hie confused Gambia 
with Zambia. He had the 
Churchill ian habit of mispro- 
nouncing foreign names. 

Bottomley was one of the 
last of the Labour old guard 
who entered politics from the 
trade union movement. Bom 
an engineer's son in Waltham- 
stow. he left school at 14, con- 
tinued with evening classes, 
and after a brief spell as a City 
office boy cleaned carriages 


on the London Midland Scot* 
tish railway, during and after 
the General Strike. In 1935. he 
became London organiser of 
the struggling new National 
Union of Public Employees. 

He was deputy regional 
commissioner for civil de- 
fence for south-east England 
in the second world war, after 
pioneering civil defence in 
Walthamstow as early as 1936. 
In 1945. he was elected Wal- 
thamstow’s mayor — having 
been a councillor since he was 
22 — and was also elected MP 
for Hhathann 

A key break came in 1946. 
Prime Minister Clement Att- 
lee made Bottomley — a mem- 
ber erf 1 Krishna Menon's India 
League — part of the parlia- 
mentary mission to India. Bot- 
tomley soon became Under- 
secretary at the Dominions 


Office, which became the 
Commonwealth Office. He 
flew to Burma. South Africa 
and Southern Rhodesia. Out of 
the October 1917 reshuffle, 
which made him Secretary for 
Overseas Trade, came a con- 
suming loyalty to Harold Wil- 
son. the brilliant, better-edu- 
cated President of the Board erf 
Trade. He was made a Privy 
Councillor in 1951 when 
Labour lost office. 

Bottomley lost h is seat in 
1959. and after some difficul- 
ties in finding a seat won 
Middlesbrough East in the 
March 1962 by-election and 
backed Wilson in the 1963 
leadership election- Wilson 
made him front bench spokes- 
man mi colonial affairs. Curi- 
ously. by that time Bottomley 
bad become a strong pro-Euro- 
pean. Appointed Common- 


wealth Secretary in 1985. he 
carried out Wilson's policies, 
including those on Southern 
Rhodesia where, on the basis 
of repeated double-crosses, he 
thought lan Smith a twister 
incapable of doing a deal ac- 
ceptable to its bbek majority. 
He called Smith a '‘liar” in an 
unscripted speech at the end 
of a December 1965 adjourn- 
ment debate. 

The basic problem was that 
defence authorities insisted 
British air transport was inca- 
pable of landing enough 
troops hi Rhodesia to put 
down Smith's rebellion. De- 
spite Wilson's attempts to do a 
deal with Smith, the latter's 
political demise had to be left 
to black resistance in what 
became Zimbabwe. 

After his last cabinet post, 
as Overseas Development 


Minister 09G6-67). the Bottom- 
leys moved from their official 
residence back to Woodford 
Green. Harold Wilson half-of- 
fered to make him High Com- 
missioner to India, but this 
did not come off. He continued 
to serve as MP for Middles- 
brough East until 1974 and for 
Middlesbrough until 1983. 

In 1984. lie became a life 
peer. In his orotund speeches 
there, he could conjure up 
liistory: “I was at the United 
Nations with Ernest Bevin in 
1947. when statehood for Israel 
was first proposed." Loyally, 
he never disclosed what Bevin 
thought of that proposal. 


Andrew Roth 


Arthur George Bottomley. politi- 
cian. born February 190~; died 
Novembers, 1995 



Rachel Pinney 


Listen to the children 


T HE play therapist 
Rachel Pinney, who 
has died aged 86, pio- 
neered both "creative 
listening” and "children's 
hours”, techniques now 
widely used by experts work- 
ing therapeutically with chil- 
dren. These included Eliza- 
beth Newson and Madge Bray 
{author of Sexual Abuse — 
The Child's Voice), who 
adapted the techniques for 
their work. 

RacheL the daughter of a 
major-general, sensed from 
an early age that she was 
different and cultivated the 
eccentricity which marked 
her out Though intelligent, 
she found learning difficult, 
but she obtained a medical 
degree. For 13 years, she was 
an unorthodox London gen- 
eral practitioner, using intu- 
ition and psychology for diag- 
nosis. She gradually became 
disillusioned with work as a 
GP and contacted Dr Marga- 
ret Lowenfeld, the distin- 
guished child therapist From 
her, she learned the trade of 
play therapy although she 
never formally trained. 

Eventually, in the early six- 
ties Rachel, a committed 
member of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament aban- 
doned her medical practice to 
march to the Polaris sub- 
marine base at Holy Loch in 
Scotland (for almost 30 years 
she kept silent on Wednes- 
days as a protest against nu- 
clear weapons). 

It was then that she began 
to develop "creative listen- 
ing", which means listening 


Susi Hush 


and accepting what is said 
without judgment or reply; 
only doing what Rachel called 
“recapping" is permitted. She 
hoped this would create 
greater understanding be- 
tween political opponents, 
and used the Polaris march to 
set up meetings to practise 
the technique. The Quakers, 
important in her life, offered 
venues for her to speak. 

“Children's hours" grew di- 
rectly from creative listening 
and applied the same princi- 
ples to children's play. The 
approach involved was never 
more needed than U Is now, 
for through it the child's own 
perspective is recognised and 
valued. At a time when adults 
always seem to know best the 
authentic voice of a child is 
often ignored or unheard. The 
technique was a non-direc- 
tive, non-interpretattve ap- 
proach to play. The adult 
promises to “be with" a child, 
that is to give him total atten- 
tion for an “hour". The adult 
also takes responsibility for 
what Rachel called “danger, 
damage and impropriety” or 
“annoying the neighbours too 
much”. The “taker” mqk«w no 
judgments on what a child 
does and says in its hour, and 
the choice <rf activity is left to 
a child. The “taker” simply 
commentates — in effect 
“recaps” upon what the child 
does or says, so the child can 
feel Itself to he truly heard 
and accepted. 

In 1970. Pinney was ar- 
rested and charged with 
“keeping and maintaining a 
child in a foreign country 


against the will of his 
mother”. She had put a 14- 
year-old boy on a plane to 
Canada in the care of a friend, 
because she was concerned 
about the company he was 
keeping. She was found guilty 
and spent six months In 
prison. The time in prison 
was among the happiest in 
her life. Paradoxically, she 
said it set her free. 

In 1977, Rachel found her- 
self in New York, where she 
was asked by a psychiatrist 
friend to undertake the treat- 
ment of a four-year-old boy 
suffering from autism. Her 
work with him is thoroughly 
documented in Bobby. Break- 
through Of An Autistic Child 
(1983), a book Rachel felt 
made an important contribu- 
tion to the management of the 
condition. 

She had a brief unhappy 
marriage to Luigi Coccuzzi, 
which produced three chil- 
dren. The eldest, a daughter, 
was not brought up by her 
mother, but through an infor- 
mal fostering agreement with 
someone Rachel knew well 
She took a greater part in 
■bringing yp the other two, 
both boys -.She honestly con- 
sidered herself an unfit 
mother. Having been reared 
mainly by nannies, she felt 


that others were more quali- 
fied than she was to take care 
of her children. Her lesbian- 
ism was openly declared in 
1989, when she took part in 
the Channel 4 programme. 
Women Like Us. 

I met Rachel in the last few 
years of her life. To know her 


I FIRST met the television 
drama producer Susl 
Hush, who has died aged 
49, when I was courting one of 
her closest friends and was 
paraded in front of her for 
inspection. I remember the 
husky, jazz-singer's voice, the 
eyes twinkling with mischief 
all enveloped in a swirl of 
cigarette smoke. I married her 
friend and Susi and 1 became 
friends. 

Susi Hush was a gifted pro- 
ducer with compassionate in- 
sight and a commitment to 
social realism. Her courage, 
intelligence and wicked sense 
of humour made her an 
effective battler for the cause 
of women and against injus- 
tice. She was a feminist who 
inspired men. 

Susi was bom and brought 
up in the Yorkshire mining 
village, of Thurgoland. Always 
the rebel, she shook off her 
native Methodism (retaining 
an affection for Methodist 


hymns) but kept an under- 
standing of working-class life. 
She graduated from Sussex 
University in English and 
American studies. 

Her television career began 
as a reporter for BBC Man- 
chester before moving into 
drama at Granada. In 1975, she 
became a producer on Corona- 
tion Street and moved to give 
it a sharper edge. “It was in 
danger of losing its fishwife 
feeling,” she said. One of her 
few setbacks was a plan to 
introduce a black family into 
the street; she had to settle for 
black extras in the Rover’s 
Return. 

In 1979, after the Street, and 
producing two series of Crown 
Court she became one of the 
first of the new Independents. 
She produced Grange Hill for 
the BBC — picking up a 
BAFTA award — Channel 4's 
first drama series, winter 
Sunlight and Joined Lime- 
house Productions. There she 


produced single plays for 
Channel 4 including Home 
Video which won the Interna- 
tional Prix Jean D’Arc. Drama 
series, single dramas and a 
BBC Screen 2 film followed. In 
1992, after a spell as Lime- 
house's joint managing direc- 
tor, she transformed her gar- 
den shed into a study and took 
a gamble on becoming a 
writer, eking out her savings 
to finance bar new career. 

A lifelong socialist, she 
championed the disadvan- 
taged. had an instinctive dis- 
trust of authority and relished 
a fight on behalf of a friend or 
colleague who was being un- 
justly treated. Her integrity 
and tenacity usually won the 
admiration of her adversaries. 

Susi was a generous hostess 
whose election-night parties 
provided much needed relief 
from the disappointment of 
the last three results. Tennis 
was a great passion; forceful 
ground strokes combined with 


Realist down the Street 


Rachel Pinney . . . To find something only I can do* 


was an unforgettable experi- 
ence. What most impressed 
me were the paradoxes which 
seemed to be the hallm ark of 
her life. She was living in a 
council flat, her home since 
her return from America. She 
was a product of privilege but 
was uncomfortable with that 
and was always involving 
herself in the lives of those 
around her. Yet she still felt 
most comfortable with people 
from her own class. She de- 
tested her soldier father and 
did not go to his funeral, but 
admitted to admiring and 
being greatly influenced by 
him, mentioning him often 

and us i n g militar y terms in 

her conversation. Rachel 



Hush on Coronation Street 

irritating accuracy made her 
a tough opponent To her son, 
Simon, she gave enormous 

love, encouragement and guid- 
ance. And in her last year, 
with the active support of 
friends old and new, Susi 
fought cancer (and the NHS 
bureaucracy) with typical de- 
termination. She was a match- 
less friend and comrade. 


worked for peace yet her life 
was littered with broken 
relationships. Her anger was 
feared by many and site drove 
people away. 

Yet she had many faithful 
friends who loved her dearly. 
She seemed incapable of 
undertaking the simplest 
practical task and was forever 
inventing ways of coping with 
dressing, shopping and orga- 
nising her life; she could 
never allow others to do these 
things for her without 
interfering. 

She had very strong philo- 
sophical views of her own but 
continued listening and learn- 
ing all her life. Unorthodox in 
her views on therapy, she 


PHOTOGRAPH: BRENDA PRINCE 

longed to be accepted .by the 
therapeutic community 
which largely ignored her. 
Disagreeing with psychoana- 
lytic theory, she nevertheless 
underwent several periods of 
analysis, latterly with a 
Kleinian analyst Rachel was 
always “in relation” to others 
and everything else took 
second place. The purpose of 
her life, she said, was: “To 
find something only I can do 
and do it somewhat” I think 
she did just that 


Pauline Cutler 


Rachel Pinney. child therapist 
bom July 11, 1909; died October 
19. 1995 


Clive Hoi lick 


Susi Hush, television producer, 
bom December 12, 1945; died 
October 27. 1995 


Birthdays 


Rupert Allason. Conservative 
MP, 44; Stephane Audran ac- 
tress. 63: Prof Christiaan 
Barnard, heart transplant 
pioneer, 73: Geoffrey Bed, for- 
mer chairman. Guinness Ma- 
hon Holdings, 56; Alain De- 
lon. actor, 60; Ken Dodd, 
comedian, 64; Paul Foot jour- 
nalist 58; Elizabeth Gale, 
opera singer, 47; Edward 
Goldsmith, publisher, 67; Ka- 
zuo Ishigoro, author, 41; 
Rickie Lee Jones, singer. 41; 


Isabel Koprowski. magazine 
editor. 40; Sir Denis Mahon, 
art historian, 85; Dr Geoffrey 
NuttalL, ecclesiastical histo- 
rian, 84; Tadaaki Otaka, con- 
ductor, 46; Patti Page, singer, 
68. Martin Peters, footballer. 
52; Motley Safer, writer, 63; 
Prof Sir Robert Shields, sur- 
geon. 65; Iain Sproat, Minister 
for Sport 57; Mary Travers, 
singer, 58; Di Trevis, theatre 
director, 48; Tamas Vasary, 
conductor. 62. 



November 8. 1930: Tom [Eliot] 
... came to tea the other day 
. . . Poor Tom Is all suspicion, 
hesitation and reserve. His 
face has grown heavier, fatter 
and whiter. There is a leaden 
sinister look about him. But oh 
— Vivien.' Was there ever such 
a torture since life began: —to 
bear her an one’s shoulders, 
biting, wriggling, raving, 
scratching, unwholesome, 
powdered, insane, yet sane to 
the point of insanity, reading 


his letters, thrusting herself on 
us, coming in wavering, trem- 
bling — “Does your dog do that 
to frighten me? Have you visi- 
tors? Is it accident? That’s 
what I want to know” (all this 
suspiciously, cryptically, tak- 
ing hidden meanings). And so 
on until worn out with half an 
hour of it, we gladly see them 
go. This bag of ferrets is what 
Tom wears round his neck. — 
The Shorter Diary Of Virginia 
Woolf — Hogarth, 1990 


Appreciation: Ernest Gellner 


Enemy of the 
closed mind 


I HAD been looking for- 
warding to meeting my old 
friend Ernest Gellner 
again, this time in Prague, 
the city where he grew up, for 
a conference on the thought of 
Karl Popper. 

Zn Warsaw earlier this 
year, he arrived a bit late, 
having flown from Prague via 
Dublin, where he had busi- 
ness with the Irish President 
He gave a talk — the Open 
Society and its Enemies — 
without a note, a vigorous 
flow of well-ordered and often 
vivid thoughts about the situ- 
ation after the collapse in 1989 
of the second enemy (the first 
having succumbed in 1945). 

I always enjoyed his pres- 
ence on such occasions. He 
was so wonderfully au 
courant with the European 
scene, knew so many people, 
and was so knowledgeable 
about civilised thought. At 
the same time, he was com- 
pletely without self-impor- 
tance, and an unending 
source of good jokes. (He once 
said, to me in a very serious 
voice that there was abso- 
lutely nothing to laugh at in 
what he was about to tell me. 
namely that Nato had offered 
him a large fee to address an 
audience of generals on the 
subject of Moral Fibre.) And 
now I learn that he was hav- 
ing a cup of tea at his Centre 
in the Central European Uni- 
versity. when he keeled over 
and died. 

Karl Popper said, when I 
came back to LSE in 1950, that 
Morris Ginsberg had brought 
a brilliant young man into his 
department of sociology to 
teach ethics. Gellner seems to 
have had from the start a 
marvellous style of writing, 
pithy, witty, and arresting, 
and I was soon grabbing any- 
thing be wrote. I particularly 
remember a radio talk he 
gave: On Being Wrong. Its 
theme was an asymmetry 
which, because of mankind’s 
partiality for certainty and 
finality over uncertainty, al- 
ways gives an unfair advan- 
tage to the bad side- of the 
antithesis. It is rather poi- 
gnant that in this talk he-gave 
this example: life with its 
ever-present possibility of 
death is essentially precari- 
ous, but with death one at- 
tains a stable and absolutely 
unprecarious state. The word 
death is, in Gilbert Ryle's 
sense, an “achievement- 
word". He cited a Gorki story 
about a peasant whose long- 
ing for finality Incited him to 
multiple murder. Gellner sug- 
gested that the theological 
idea of the ever-present possi- 
bility of grace may be a cun- 
ning attempt to deprive the 
devil of his advantage by 
making a state of sin equally 
precarious. 

In the later fifties, he and I 


were in cahoots against 
Oxford's brand of ordinary 
language philosophy, he 
being wry much the senior 
partner. In I960, Ryle un- 
wisely disallowed Gellner's 
Words And Things a review 
in Mind. The book had an 
introduction by Bertrand 
Russell, who wrote in protect 
to the Times. Up to then, 
there had been a conspiracy 
of silence, at least among phi- 
losophers (the distinguish^! 
historian Hugh Trevor-Rop<t 
reviewed it favourably): afte ' 
wards this, his first book, 
came a best-seller. j 

By then he had taken 
anthropology (he became 
Fellow of the British Aca * 
any in the anthropology sc • 
tiou). His skill in non-Eur- 
penn languages seemed i 
equal his ability to becotr 
proficient in half-a-doze 
European languages. (Lean 
mg a near one gave him ai 
excuse for seeing Rims in it.l 

As a young man. Gellnei 
was athletic, a keen skier and 
mountaineer. Then came a 
serious metabolic bone dis- 
ease which reduced his 
height and could well have 
crippled him if he had given 
in. But he didn’t so that one 
tended to forget that he la- 
boured under this physical 
disability. 

Years ago, he told me that 
he took very seriously Kant's 
distinction between a nou- 
menal self and a phenomen- 
ons! self, and that he 
regarded all his inclinations, 
moral views, decisions — 
everything except pure cogni- 
tion — as external and causal, 
as essentially other. Doesn’t 
it I asked, make you suicidal 
to carry around so much 
otherness inside? Life has to 
go on, he answered. But this 
metaphysical gloom was out 
of keeping with his tempera- 
ment. Cheerfulness kept 
breaking through. People 
gravitated towards him for 
his wit his stories, his hu- 
mour, his kindliness and vi- 
vacity. What a loss. 


John Watkins 


Death Notices 

JEUJNSC. Tristram, oWimi son of Kilty 
and Ita Isttt Paul JalUnsk Dtod November 
4Ui alter a long Illness courageously bomo. 

MONTAGU. Palmfce (Noyneyl. peacefully 

on October -rath. Of Pott erne near Devizes 
Much lovod mother Of David and Jenny, 
and granny m Sarah. Catharine. Emma. 
Jerry and Kalla Funeral service was 
Thursday Cfetober 19th el Potto™ Church 
Donations II destied to National Eye 
Research Centre cJa The Vtoaraoa, Pot- 
tome. DevUee. twins. 

In Memoriam 

yraamJiv. Qepw. aas 8.1 1 as Always 

in my thoughts. Peg And over has it been 
ITni tana Knows not Its own dentil until mo 
hour ot separation ■ 
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Rule of thumb 

THE VOICE of the elderly 
woman is tender, but her 
words are surprisingly cruel. 
“Does it taste good?" she asks 
my son, whose thumb Is 
lodged in his mouth as it has 
been for much of his Ws years. 
We are riding the crosstown 
bus. Gabriel and L and while 
this is our first thumb-related 
encounter of the day, it will 
probably not be our last The 
woman presses on. “You’re a 
big boy," she chides. "You 
don't need to do that” She 
leans over and playfully tugs 
at Gabriel's mouth to dislodge 
it from its mooring. The 
thumb won't budge . . . 

The mean-spiritedness that 


seems to lie behind the con- 
stant disapproval is disturb- 
ing: why, after all* should a 

child like Gabriel be allowed a 
moment of comfort, when com- 
fort is so hard to come by? Why 
should he have what the home- 
less man who shouted at 
him. and the elderly woman 

who teased him. can't have? 
And why should any child, or 
anyone poor or elderly, be 
allowed the relief that in the 
past had been guaranteed by a 

Headstart program or home 
health care? All around us 
these days voices are rising up 
to rob essential sources of com- 
fort from those who need it the 
most ... We have become a 
society that seems to have lost 
the ability to soothe itself and 
when we are reminded of this 
— thro u gh a small boy's thumb 
lodged in his mouth — we feel 
a rage at all that has been taken 
from us. 

The personal is extremely polit- 
ical to Meg Wolitzer in the New 
York Times Magazine 

Kick the pricks 

A FILM called When Satur- 
day Comes (starring Sean 
Bean and Emily Lloyd — no. 


seriously) will be out early 
next year . . . we’ve looked 
back through cinema history 
for some previous examples 
of football stories on 
celluloid. 

The Soccer Seal (Sweden 
1969) 

Ingmar Bergman’s classic 
film fe a landmark in Euro- 
pean cinema. In an unnamed 
sports hall in the north of an 
unnam ed country, an un- 
named Sunday league team 
prepares to play in the final <rf 
a mysterious five-a-side tour- 
nament. Their opponents. 
Death and the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse (Pestilence. 
War, Famine and Sne&y). If 
they win, their opponents 
have to spend a weekend 
locked in a bar with Tommy 
Docherty. If they lose, they 
will be forced to read Premier- 
ship matthday magazines for 
eternity. The game is played 
out before a crowd of unnamed 
spectators which includes a 
suicidally depressed property 
developer, a mournful old 
steward, an insane nun and 
Gary New bon. 

What the critics said: “A 
film which haunts you. The 
scene in which Death does a 


lap of honour while wearing 
the lid of the cup like a hat and 
grinning stupidly remained 
with me for weeks after, 
wards." (Walter Whelan's 
Football Fortnightly) 

A Two And Two Fours (GB 
1995) 

Peter Greenaway creates his 
usual stunning imagery in 
this bewildering but beautiful 
film . Inside the stadium dis- 
embowelled carcasses hang In 
the burger bar, the stands are 
filled with rotting doughnuts 
and gigantic tea urns puff 
steam out across a pitch 
bathed in the eerie green beam 
of the floodlights. The plot 
revolves around the efforts of 
a young and ambitious coach. 
Terry, to discover if the man 
who OTntracted him, the aris- 
tocratic Sir Bert, is alive or 

dead. A question that is never 
satisfactorily resolved. 

What the critics said: ‘Tus- 
tulent onions, rancid hot dogs, 
putrescent Wagon Wheels, 
scum-flecked Bovril, puke- 
green players with leprous 
scab-ridden bodies and fans 
with feces like freshly-lanced 
bolls. Yes. that’s what tt was 
like when I last went to a foot- 
ball match, but now to the 


review of my brilliant friend's 
ne w film . . ." (Martin Amis, 
Match Weekly) 

WSC — When Saturday 
Conies kicks an idea around 
with its supersharp readers 

To lie for 

AND YETT these ... are merely 
enough to land you in the 
middle-lower regions of sub- 
senior management. . .a still 
more important gift is called 
for ... the ability to appear 
sincere in situations that 
require, but do not merit it 
• Noble weaselling. Imme- 
diately following a screening 
of the new corporate video- 
tape — which rots— you find 
yourself sitting in the board- 
room with Vreeland, its pro- 
ducer, several vicious mem- 
bers of the highly competitive 
marketing squad, none of 
whom know which way to go 
on it and Walt who, as CEO, 
starred in much of IL Some- 
body asks you what you think 
of it You: (a) blurt “It was 
great." like Tony the Tiger; (b) 
cbltp, "That’s the best actual- 
ization of a great concept 
since Euro Disney!” and get a 
tremendous eye wa ter i ng 


laugh at Vree land's expense; 
(c) say, "Honestly? I hated it It 
stunk. I think we can do much 
better. I think if we can’t we'd 
all pretty much better hang it 
up"; (d) scratch your chin 
thoughtfully, put your feet up 
on the table and say, “It had 
some good moments, but I'm 
not sure Walt's vision is com- 
ing through as loud and clear 
as we need it to every second. 
Should we take a look at it a 
little before we send it out?" 



WSC: also for film buffs 


After which you are given the 
assi gnme nt of tweaking just a 
few minor points, a position 
from which you can indefi- 
nitely delay the whole thing 
until everybody forgets about 
it... 

• Lying right into people's 
faces. You’re the top guy in 
your comer of the organisa- 
tion. Once a month you must 
attend a staff meeting with 
your peers, each of whom is a 
bloated egomanaic whose 
power is as great as yours and 
who has no responsibility to 
listen to anything you say. 

You are sitting at the confer- 
ence table waiting for the 
chairman to arrive, and sud- 
denly you realise that every 
single guy there hates the 
other guys' guts. 

You are startled by this rev- 
elation, wh ich you find some- 
what shocking and unpleas- 
ant. You: (a) go around the 
room squeezing people’s 

shoulders and yelling. “How 
the hell are ya?": (b> retreat 
into a shell and try to deal with 
your feelings of animus and 
self-revulsion, sinking ever 
deeper into yourself until you 
are little more than a meta- 
physical grease spot on your 


chair; (d) get a little snj 
with Fahringer. who's 
got under your skin.., 
smile, drink coffee, ant 
about golf. . . 

Who needs . . . hones 


your performance at a 
review? Do you want j 
subordinate's real opi 
your new haircut? . . . 
modulated thoughts ai 
mg have no place in hi 
They’re exhausting ar 
up way too much persi 
space. The effort to pri 
false s incerity among : 
of people is a binding « 
nant, a commitment tt 
things civilised. Beyot 
pale lies gratuitous tn 
which quite often cam 
managed. 

A little brutal truth ah 
lies on the waytosucce. 
pseudonymous sen ior t 
Fortune 

Jackdaw wants Jeuvls. 
Jockdau3wguardian,ix 
fax 0171*7134366; Jack, 
The Guardian* 119 Far 
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Million 
do the 
shuttle 
shuffle 

T HIS Royal Marine 
bandsman yesterday 
signalled the passing 
of the millionth car 
through the Channel Tun- 
nel as Eurotunnel an- 
nounced that its shuttle 
service had carried 120,368 
cars in October, up 13.6 per 
cent on September, writes 
Keith Harper. 

Car driver Raymond Cole- 
man, of Liverpool, and pas- 
senger Samantha Purcell, 
of Dover, were presented 
with one million kilo- 
metres of free travel on Le 
Shuttle between Folke- 
stone and Calais. 

Sir Alistair Morton, Eur- 
otunnel's co-chairman, 
said': “In less than 11 
months, a million drivers 
have made the choice. This 
Is big vote of confidence in 
the service.” 

PHOTOGRAPH: SEAN SfWTH 



Notebook 


MPs slate Bank of England 


Major shake-up 
in the pipeline 


The regulatory maze 


Sscari Ubs and hnstmenl board 



fan Kkig and Dan AlkfeisoR 


A N all-party commit- 
tee of MPS yester- 
day launched a 
devastating attack 
on the Bank of Eng- 
land. criticising its actions 
during the collapse of mer- 
chant bank Barings and call- 
ing for its powers of supervi- 
sion over the banking system 
to be reviewed by the 
Treasury. 

The Treasury select com- 
mittee said it was "dismayed" 
that Bank of England Gover- 
nor Eddie George could “on 
the one hand claim that Lon- 
don is one of the best regu- 
lated and supervised markets 
in the world and on the other 
have to concede that his 
supervisory staff actually 
have little real understanding 
of what its charges are up to". 

Separately, the committee, 
consisting of six Conserva- 
tives, four Labour MPs and 
one Liberal Democrat, called 
for the creation of an all-pow- 
erful single authority, an- 
swerable to the Treasury, **ul- 
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thnataly capable of knocking 
a few heads together”. 

While mnw-Hng evidence, 
the committee beard of sev- 
eral clashes between the chief 
City watchdog, the Securities 
and Investments Board (SIB), 
and the self-regulating 
organisations (SROs). such as 
Imro. However, there was dis- 
agreement over whether the 
SIB and SROs should be 
merged. Committee chairman 
Sir Tom Arnold said the split 
had been along party lines. 
Labour supported a merger i 
but were out- voted. 

The report also called for 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry to be stripped of its 
remaining regulatory powers 
over insurance companies. It 
said Lloyd's of London, and 
all matters concerning pen- 
sions and insurance, should 
come under Treasury super- 
vision as soon as possible. 

Meanwhile, it said the 
Building Societies Commis- 
sion's regulatory powers 
should immediately be taken 
on by the Bank of England, 
pending the Treasury review 
of banking supervision. 

For the first time, mort- 
gages would — under the pro- 
posals — face full scale regu- 
lation of the type that would 
force salesmen to give "best 
advice" and forbid them to 
push house-buyers into high 
commission endowment 
mortgages. 

This is the committee’s 
final report of its long-run- 
ning inquiry fair* the regula- 
tion of financial services. If 
implemented, it would mean 
the most comprehensive 
shake-up since Big Bang in 
1986. The committee declared: 
"Good regulation is good for 
the City." It went on: "Clean, 
transparent markets are 
therefore a key objective and 
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Who regulates wha#?*^ 

Life assurwca 

► DTI regulates companies ' . ' • 

► PJA regulates sales 

Pensions 

► IMRO regulates fund management 
P- P1A regulates sales 


Unit and bivostment trusts 

► IMRO regulates fund management 

► PIA regulates sales 


Mortgages 'X'Mf?) 

► Banks regulated by Bank of England ; • < , lywj 

>■ Building Societies by Building Societies CommSss&wi 




► Sale of mortgages regulated by no-one . : : *L:$ 

Stocks and Sham 

► SFA regulates stockbrokers 

e- PIA regulates sales by financial advisors 

Bank and BuHding Society accounts 

► Banks regulated by Bank of England 

► Building Societies regulated by BuHdlng Societies Commission 


benefit not only the actual in- 
vestor but also, by inspiring 
confidence, attract greater 
numbers of market 
participants." 

But unveiling the report, 
several committee members 
attacked the Bank of England, 
making clear their desire for 
its supervisory powers over 
the banking system to be 
transferred to the Treasury. 

Barry Legg. Tory MP for 
Milton Keynes South West 
said: “I was not impressed by 
the way the Bank of England 
handled foe Barings collapse. 
The first Eddie George knew 
[about it] was from his holi- 


day chalet on the Friday after- 
noon when Barings collapsed. 
In tact, Mr George pleaded 
that he hadn't enough time to 
do as much supervision as he 
would like.” 

Nicholas Budgen, Tory MP 
for Wolverhampton South 
West, added: “Until recently, 
thp banking system in this 
country was a cartel, and an 
Old Boy Network cartel at 
that" 

The committee said there 
was a need for banks and fi- 
nancial institutions to be 
more transparent about the 
profits made from trading de- 
rivatives products. 


As public 
confidence 
erodes so 
does demand 
for financial 
services 

I T IS nearly two years 
since the backbench Trea- 
sury committee launched 
its inquiry into the regula- 
tion of financial services, 
write Dan Atkinson and Ian 
King. 

At the time, , there was 
great concern in the wake 
of a series of scandals and 
insolvencies, and nothing 
that has happened in the in- 
tervening 19 months will 
have done much to reas- 
sure investors that the sys- 
tem is sound. 

There has been the col- 
lapse of Knight Williams, 
the continued disclosures 
over the mis- selling of pen- 
sions and — ■ most spectacu- 
larly — the £800 million 
disintegration of Barings 
bank. Not that fills is any- 
thing new for the regula- 
tors- From the early days of 
the present supervisory 
regime in the late 1980s, its 
reputation has been dented 
by a seeming inability to 
stop fraudsters of all 
shapes and sizes, from 
Peter Clowes through to 
BCCL 

As yesterday's report 
notes: “In recent years, a . 
series of scandals in the fir 
nancial sector has tarnished 
the regulatory regime. 

“There is also public per- 
ception that even when 
wrongdoing Is discovered 
the authorities seem unable 
— for a variety of reasons — 
to convict and punish file 
perpetrators to a degree 
that would act as a deter- 
rent or to provide prompt 
remedies to the victims of 
fraud or mis-selling.” 

Many have concluded 


that the biggest flaw in the 
present system, which was 
designed In the mid eight- 
ies, Is that it is too frag- 
mented. One financial 
product can be regulated by 
more than one agency: 
share-buying, for instance, 
is a Securities and Futures 
Authority matterif the pur- 
chase is from a stock- 
broker, a Personal Invest- 
ment Authority matter if 
from a financial adviser, a 
matter for the Investment 
Managers Regulatory 
Organisation if file shares 
are held in a unit trust and 
a Stock Exchange matter if 
the share-buyer is the vic- 
tim of market-rigging. 

Worse, some products are 
not regulated at all, the 
most obvions being mort- 
gages. This has left the door 
open to file force-feeding to 
the public of the endow- 
ment homeloans that gen- 
erate fat commissions for 
the seller. Bank deposits 
are not regulated as invest- 
ments, despite the blurring 
of boundaries between dif- 
ferent forms of savings, i 
Current accounts held by | 
banks are regulated by the 
Bank of England, whereas 
those held by building soci- 
eties come under the Build- 
ing Societies Commission. 

If regulation is fragmen- 
ted, then investigation and 
prosecution is even more so: 
the Department of Trade 
and Industry, the Serious 
Fraud Office, the Fraud In- 
vestigation Group, the Scot- 
land Yard fraud squad, the 
City of London cheque 
squad, the Stock Exchange 
and county constabulary 
fraud squads are among the 
bodies charged with bring- 
ing malefactors to book. 

As public confidence 

erodes, the report notes, so 
does demand for financial 
services. 

The committee makes 
clear that cleaning up the 
investment industry ought 
to be an urgent matter of 
public policy, and not sim- 
ply for altruistic reasons. 


Cleaning up the 
regulatory chaos 



Edited by 
Alex Bummer 

T HE need for a serious 
makeover of the system 
of financial regulation in 
Britain has. been evident tor 
some years. But a combina- 
tion of complacency among 
regulators, inertia among 
civil servants and self-inter- 
est among politicians has con- 
trived to keep the issues on 
the backburner. And that is 
where they are likely to 
remain until well after the 
next election. 

However, anyone consider- 
ing an emergency dean-up of 
the current regulatory system 
would do well to consult foe 
latest bipartisan report from 
file Treasury & Civil Service 
Committee. This robust docu- 
ment probes several of foe 
main neuralgia points in the 
current system. 

In the banking area, the 
TCSC takes foe opportunity 
to cast some scorn on foe Gov- 
ernor’s claim post -Baring s, 
that foe London markets are 
among the best regulated in 
the world. It suggests it. may 
be worth looking at a new. 
single and independent super- 
visor for the hanks and build- 
ing societies — although its 
frill recommendations will 
have to await a separate 
report on the Barings debacle. 

Turning to Lloyd’s of Lon- : 
don, another City embarrass- 
ment, the MPs rightly chas- 
tise the Government for its 
failure to introduce a frilly in- 1 
dependent regulatory body, 
as foe market has repeatedly 
requested, supervised by the 
Treasury. The widespread as- i 
sumption is that the Govern- ! 
mentbas been unwilling to 
deal with this particular prob- 
lem because of the difficulty it 
might cause for foe Names an 
its own benches. 

Moving to regulation under 
the Financial Services Act, 
the main thrust of the report, 
the committee expresses its 
concern about overlapping 
regulatory responsibilities 
and fears that certain types of 
regulation — notably the de- 
rivatives markets — can slip 
through the cracks. 

In the retail area it would 
like to see statutory regula- 
tion extended to cover profes- 
sional advisers like accoun- 
tants, and the boards of the 
self-regulatory bodies recon- 
stituted to give a majority to 
outsiders, rather than self-in- 
terested practitioners. 

Some whingeing to foe com- 
mittee is reported on foe costs 
of regulation The Prudential 
complains, for instance, that 
it is spending £7 million a 
year on 80 internal monitors. 
That, however, seems a small 
price to pay for restoring pub- 
lic faith in an industry which 
has been shattered by the en- 
dowment policies and per 
sonal pensions scandals. 

Indeed, the TCSC would 
like to see the remit of the 
retail supervisers extended to 
mortgage products, since 
repayment vehicles like en- 
dowments and equity with- 


drawal measures such as 
Home Income Plans, have 
been poorly handled. 

In many ways the report is 
a full blooded indictment or 
self-regulation in the UK. 
presssing the case for less 
overlap among retail and pro- 
fessional regulators and in 
Whitehall where the DTI and 
foe Treasury vie for influ- 
ence. 

The TCSC believes the 
Treasury should rule su- 
preme. That seems fine pro- 
viding the quality of supervi- 
sion, expertise, investigation, 
public questioning, resources 
and debate within the TCSC 
was sufficient to stand up to 
the mandarins. 


Glaxo cuts 

E ARLY fruits of the 
merger which produced 
the world's biggest drug 
company will emerge this 
morning when Glaxo Well- 
come reveals its drug develop- 
ment programme. 

For many people, especially 
the thousand-plus scientists 
looking for new jobs, they will 
be bitter fruits as the group 
announces 60 or so research 
projects which have been 
axed. 

One conclusion will be that 
Britain's standing in the 
pharmaceutical industry — 
in which this country has so 
for performed uncharacteris- 
tically well — is threatened 
by the combination of what 
were the country's two big- 
gest rivals. 

This interpretation is vigor- 
ously contested by Sir Rich- 
ard Sykes, Glaxo chief execu- 
tive and the architect of the 
takeover. He argues that put- 
ting the two companies 
together is foe only way to 
preserve Britain's leading po- 
sition In an industry undergo- 
ing rapid change and escalat- 
ing competition. 

There is no doubt that foe 
days of easy profits for drug 
companies have gone, para- 
doxically because of greater 
demand. As governments 
throughout the world face a 
growing health bill, they are 
less willing to pay for prod- 
ucts which companies have 
been able to market in foe 
past Glaxo soared to the top 
of foe league on the back of 
ulcer drug Zantac. That may 
not have happened under 
today’s tighter regime. 

Sir Richard argues that 
with profits harder to come 
by, and riskier because of less 
robust latent protection, a 
given level of sales can now 
support less research and de- 
velopment effort Add to this 
foe foot that the drug indus- 
try is still highly fragmented 
and the arguments for take- 
over seem irresistible. 

That means it was good for 
Glaxo, which is not necessar- 
ily the same as being good for 
Britain. Fewer research pro- 
jects are now being pursued 
than when Glaxo and Well- 
come labs were separate. That 
may have happened anyway, 
if Sir Richard is right about 
competitive pressures. But it 
is still worrying — after all. 
there is still serendipity in 
drug discovery. Despite tech- 
nology and a more systematic 
approach, happenstance 
played its part in more recent 
discoveries. The fewer pro- 
jects researched, the less 
chance of such discoveries. 


Disney and sport double Kevin forgot shares transfer 
BSkyB profits to £50m under ‘bullying interrogation’ 


Kohl to make shops remove 
the ‘Germany closed’ signs 


Tony May 

P ROFITS of Rupert Mur- 
doch’s British Sky 
Broadcasting Group 
more than doubled to 
£50.8 million in the quarter 
ending September after 
214,000 new subscribers 
boosted the number of paying 
viewers to A38 million. 

Rival cable TV companies 
have only l million, subscrib- 
ers between them. 

Sam Chisholm, chief execu- 
tive and managing director, 
said strong dish sales and 
new cable connections were 
boosted by the launch of the 
Disney Channel and coverage 
of a number of major sporting 
events, including the Ryder 
Cup. world title fights featur- 
ing Frank Bruno and Prince 
Naseem, and foe continued 
popularity of the FA Carting 
Premiership football. 

The group would not com- 
ment on reports that BSkyB 
was preparing to pay 
£100 million to secure the tele- 
vision rights to British rugby 
union in a three-year deal. 


Having secured a deal for 
coverage of rugby league, Mr 
Murdoch would then have 
global control of rugby ami 
end foe BBC's monopoly of 
the Five Nations 
Championship. 

A spokesman said: “We 
never comment on rumour I 
and we get tins kind of report 
every week.” 

BSkyB Is currently launch- 
ing the soft-porn Playboy 
channel and expects strong 
growth in the run-up to 
Christmas. 

Dish sales for October con- 
tinued to be ahead of last 
year’s figure. The pay to basic 
ratio (the number of premium 
channels taken by each sub- 
scriber) increased with 57 per 
i cent cff all subscribers now 
taking all the Sty premium 
channels. 

The company raised its 
prices at the end of September 
and this took effect on No- 
vember!. 

Subscriptions accounted for 
85 per cent of total revenues 
in the first quarter, with 
three-quarters coming from 
satellite and a tenth from 


cable. Satellite subscription 
revenues grew by 35 per cent 
and cable by 56 per cent 
against the same quarter last 
year. 

Advertising, which ac- 
counted for 10 per cent of total 
revenues, grew nearly a fifth 
over the corresponding 
period. 

Analysts said BSkyB faces 
an explosion of competition 
over the next two to three 
years from new t e rr es trial 
television stations. 

These include Channel 5 
and new digital terrestrial 
television broadcasters which 
will be licensed by foe Gov- 
ernment, possibly as soon as 
1997, as well as new videoon- 
demand service companies 
including British Telecom. 

Louise Barton, an analyst 
at Henderson Crosthwaite, 
said of the group: “It is a fan- 
tastic story and they'll con- 
tinue to be a market leader 
but I have great difficulty 
with the valuation. I still be- 
lieve foe shares are ftrnda- 
mentally overvalued. " 

Nevertheless, the shares 
rose 16pto388p. 


Maxwell trial 


Dan Atkinson 


K EVIN Maxwell told yes- 
terday of his “vicious 
and very hostile" inter- 
rogation by the authorities 
after his arrest m 1992 and 
accused investigators of "bul- 
lying and threatening * 1 htm. In 

such an atmosphere, he told an 
Old Bailey court, it was hardly 
surprising that he had forgot- 
ten one key detail of his last 
meeting with his tether, the 
late Robert Maxwell 
Mr Maxwell was being 
questioned about the drink he 
had with Robert on the eve- 
ning of October 90 1991 when, 
Kevin said, his tether told 
him he had transferred 
shares in the Israeli medi- 
cines company. Teva. from 
pension tends to the pri- 
vately-owned Robert Maxwell 
Group (RMG). 

Thu was the detail he had 
not mentioned during the “ex- 
amination by ambush". Else- 


where in his evidence, Kevin 
told how his own arrogance 
had protected him from pan- 
icking about tbe dire state of 
the Maxwell empire in Octo- , 
ber and November 1991. 

Alan Suckling QC, for tbe 
Crown, had suggested to Kevin . 
that there was no way it couH 
have been thought to be in the 
interests of Maxwell pensioners 
to transfer their assets to RMG. 
Kevin said he had never imag- 
ined the Maxwell empire would 
collapse, so “there was no con- 
ception that they were not go- 
ing to get their money bads”. 

The truth, suggested Mi* 
Suckling, was that Kevin 
wanted to use pension-fond as- 
sets to support the group. 
Kevin replied that be and his 
tether bad not been looking at 
foe "selfiSh. private interest”, 
but in the group’s future. 

“Isn’t that humbug, Mr 
Maxwell?,” asked the prose- 
cutor. “It is not humbug,” 
replied Kevin, who later said 
he had lost count of foe times 
Mr Suckling had accused him 
of lying: “I am not lying to 
this court” he said. 

There was some laughter 


later when Mr Maxwell told 
the prosecutor "You’ve got 
that wry accent on again." 

Mr Suckling suggested “no 
sane, independent, honest” 
director of a pension trust 
would have shifted pension- 
ers’ assets to RMG or its sub- 
sidiary Maxwell Communica- 
tion Corporation. 

Kevin replied: ‘T believe if 
they had been in the same 
shoes they would have made 
the same decision that I did." 
He admitted that bankers had 
not been told of £200 million- 
£800 million owed by the 
group to the pension funds, | 
but Insisted they would have 
been told had they asked. 

He said several bankers 
bad come to court, claiming 
they had no knowledge of Bi- 
sbopsgate Investment Man- 
agement the Maxwell pen- 
sion-fund manager: "what a 
load of piffle that was”. 

Kevin Maxwell denies two 
charges of conspiring to de- 
fraud pension funds. Ian Max- 
well anti flnunrtel adviser 
Larry Trachtenberg deny one 
charge on that count 

The case continues today. 


Katerina von Wakteme 
in Bonn 

T HE German gove rn ment 
yesterday began dragging 
the country's retail trade, for 
long the epitome of outmoded 
regulation, into the late 20fh 
century of customer choice 
and extended opening hours. 

Not quite open all hours, or 
shop till you drop. But in foe 
country with Europe's most 
re strictiv e shopping hours, it 
was a small revolution that 
took place yesterday when 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s co- 
alition government ended de- 
cades of controversy by decid- 
ing to allow longer opening 
hours. 

The move was ostensibly 
designed to create jobs and 
give a boost to the retail trade 
which has, unsurprisingly, 
been' in the doldrums for foe 
last few years — its doors 
seemingly always shut and its 


clients so enraged they drive 
over foe nearest border to en- 
joy limitless consumption. 

Dashing into a shop in Ger- 
many near closing time at 
2pm on a Saturday afternoon 
provokes vicious looks from 
shop-assistants who have al- 
ready finished counting the 
day's takings. 

Shopping after work on a 
weekday is out of foe ques- 
tion for most consumers be- 
cause shops shut at 6.30 pm — 
apart from on “long Thurs- 
day”. 

The trade is already orga- 
nising a fierce counter-attack. 
The German Retail Associa- 
tion (HDE) is theatening to 
impose higher prices to cover 
the cost of keeping shops open 
until 8pm on weekdays and 
4pm on Saturdays from the 
second half of next year. 

The retailing trade union, 
HBV, is planning nationwide 
protest rallies later this 
month. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.03 
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Disney puts 
to sea for 
latest 
theme park 
in Tokyo 


W ALT Disney Co and 
the Japanese operator 
of Tokyo Disneyland plan 
to build a new Disney 
theme park in Tokyo, at an 
estimated cost of more than 
100 billion yen ($1 billion), 
opening it around the end 
of the year 2000, the compa- 
nies said yesterday. 

Walt Disney chairman 
Michael Eisner accompa- 
nied by Mickey Moose look 
on as Oriental Land's Masa- 
tomo Takahashl and Disney 
president Michael Ovitz 
s h ake hands on conceptual 
plans for a joint develop- 
ment. 

Japan’s Oriental Land 
Co, which opened Tokyo 
Disneyland in 1983, said it 
hoped to sign a final agree- 
ment with Disney in the 
spring of 1996 to bnild the 
park on Tokyo Bay, next to 
Tokyo Disneyland. 

PHOTOGRAPH ERIKO SUOTTA 
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It’s hot 
and 
cold at 
M&S 


Consortium accused of keeping competitors out of Texas 


Labour renews call for MMC reference 


Seeboard’s suitor in US inquiry 


Grog Palast In New York 
and Chris Barrio 


T HE US company 
bidding for the Sus- 
sex-based regional 
electricity company 
Seeboard is one of 
three US utilities being inves- 
tigated by the US Justice De- 
partment over anti-competi- 
tive practices. It emerged 
yesterday. 

As the Labour party renew- 
ed its campaign to force trade 


and industry secretary Ian 
Lang to refer the takeovers in 
the electricity industry to the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission. US Justice De- 
partment officials served 
Civil Investigative Demands 
on a consortium of electricity 
companies of which Central 
and South West the Dallas- 
based utility which is offering 
£L6 billion for Seeboard, Is a 
partner. 

News of the demands, 
which centre on allegations 
that the consortium tried to 


keep competitors out of the 
Texas power market by 
charging high prices for 
using its grid, only emerged 
in the US at the end of last 
week. 

It is highly unusual for US 
utility companies to face civil 
investigative demands from 
the US Justice Department 

CSW denied last night that 
it had itself been served and 
said it did not expect to be. 

Capitalised at about 
billion and serving 1.7 milli on 
customers In Texas, Okla- 


Norweb chief negotiates his own £2m pay-off 


Simon Beavis 


K EN HARVEY, the chair- 
man and chief executive 
of the regional electricity 
company Norweb, yester- 
day resigned after negotiat- 
ing a £2 million golden 
handshake from new 
o wner. N orth West Water. 

NWW expects to take con- 
trol of Norweb today after 
its £1.8 billion bid went un- 
conditional yesterday. The 


merged company will trade 
under the name United 
Utilities. 

Mr Harvey will receive 
two years' salary, totalling 
over £390,000, as well as 
payment for 20E399 share 
options. 

Finance director Brian 
Wilson, who is also stepping 
down, is entitled to a pack- 
age worth over £460,000. in- 
cluding a payment for 
nearly 38,000 share options. 

In a separate develop- 


ment it emerged that power 
group GEC Alstbom and 
America's General Electric 
are facing claims for dam- 
ages worth more than £20 
million from National 
Power for delays in bring- 
ing the little Barford gas 
turbine station on stream. 

The revelations came as 
National Power unveiled a 
5 per cent increase in first 
half profits before tax and 
exceptionals to £234 mil- 
lion. 


homa, Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas, CSW launched its bid for 
Seeboard on Monday morn- 
ing after reaching agreement 
with the REC’s board on a 
635p a share cash offer. 

According to US govern- 
ment regulators, the electric- 
ity consortium — of which 
CSW was part — has been 
accused of “holding some 
competitors hostage, and 
making it hard for them to 
enter into contracts" by 
charging exorbitant rates for 
access.- 

On the day that it an- 
nounced its generous offer for 
Seeboard, CSW hit the head- 
lines at home by filing a de- 
mand for a $54 million in- 
crease In electricity prices for 
Texas, claiming a shortfall of 
cash for its operations. 

The move followed an 
agreement with regulators 
only months ago to refund, ex- 
cessive profits. 

The prices hike came just 
hours after the. bid for See- 
board was announced. 

The company said last 
night that the request to raise 
prices by CSWs largest sub- 
sidiary followed a four-year 
price freeze. 


But CSWs greatest woes 
have stemmed from the oper- 
ation of the South Texas Pro- 
ject, a two-plant nuclear 
station owned jointly with 
Houston Industries — its 
partner in the failed bid for 
Manchester-based Norweb — 
and two Texas cities. 

CSW Is refunding $80 mil- 
lion to its customers whose 
bills rocketed when the fed- 
eral government shut the 
plants for nearly a year. 

The closure followed an 
emergency inspection by a 


federal Diagnostic Evalua- 
tion Team in 1993. The US 
Nuclear Regulatory Corqmis- 
sion issued an extraordinary 
order to shut the plant due to 
management failures which 
could threaten public safety. 

The regulators officially 
designated the plant one of 
the nation's five worst man- 
aged. 

In the US, there have been 
threats by a regulatory 
agency — ■ the Texas Public 
Utilities Commission which 
sets CSWs prices — to scruti- 


nise in public, and so delay or 
prevent, international pur- 
chases by Texan utilities in 
response to the financial diffi- 
culties caused, some say, by 
extravagant spending on new 
ventures. 

Labour last night called 
not just for the Seeboard 
takeover to be subjected to a 
Monopolies Commission 
probe but the entire electric- 
ity industry and accused the 
Government over overseeing 
an ad hoc restructuring of 
the industry. 


Bid for water company set to open floodgates 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 
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I NVESTORS were yester- 
day expecting a flood of 
water company takeovers 
after French utilities group 
Lyonnaise. des Eaux was 
given the go-ahead to bid 
for Northumbrian Water in 
return for price cuts and a 
promise to float its UK 
water interests by 2005. 

Ian Lang, the Trade and 
Industry Secretary, cleared 
the way for the bid after 
agreeing to conditions 
which were less onerous 
than the market expected. 

The share price of all the 
10 privatised water compa- 
nies rose sharply after the 
decision was announced 


Economies 
on housing 
benefit ‘will 
backfire 9 


even though the water in- 
dustry regulator, Ian Byatt, 
claimed it would not start 
the takeover fever seen in 
the electricity Industry. 

Lyonnaise has under- 
taken to cut prices to its 
water customers in the UK 
by 15 per cent within six 
years if its bid is successfoL 
Sewerage charges would 
remain unchanged. City an- 
alysts said Lyonnaise had 
secured a good deal since 
the Monopolies Commis- 
sion had been asking for 
cuts of 15 to 20 per cent 
within five years. 

Northumbrian's board, 
which has prepared a de- 
fence package offering 
shareholders either quick 
cash or several years of 
strong dividend growth. 


has agreed to a meeting 
with Lyonnaise. So far Ly- 
onnaise has only indicated 
it wanted to make a cash 
bid if all regulatory hurdles 
were cleared. 

Lyonnaise plans to 
achieve cost savings and 
price cuts by merging its 
North East Water subsid- 
iary with Northumbrian. It 
has agreed to float the com- 
bined company, with its in- 
terests in Essex Water and 
Suffolk Water, by 2005. 

Margaret Beckett, the 
shadow trade and industry 
secretary, said the under- 
takings given by the French 
group were “wholly inade- 
quate". She added that jobs 
were threatened and con- 
sumer interests had not 
been protected. 


Rogw Cowet 


T HE warm autumn has 
again hit clothing sales 
at Marks & Spencer, but 
the group nevertheless 
reported higher profits yes- 
terday, buoyed by continued 
expansion in the UK and 
abroad. 

Profits were hampered by 
higher pension costs but 
boosted by a surge in finan- 
cial services income, al- 
though the group's entry into 
life insurance has been 
disappointing. 

Total group profits rose by 
nearly 9 per cent to £385 mil- 
lion, on sales li per cent 
higher at £3.2 billion. 

Chairman Sir Richard 
Greenbury described the per- 
formance as “outstanding 
against a background of con- 
sumer restraint and intense 
competition for disposable 
income". 

The effect of the weather 
has been very clear, with 5 
per cent sales growth during 
the summer disappearing 
when shoppers shunned 
aut umn ranges in the warm 
September and October. But 
last week's cold snap resulted 
in sales leaping by a tenth. 

Food sales, which at £1.2 
billion for the half-year are 
now almost as large as cloth- 
ing, also suffered slightly 
from fewer shoppers in the 
stores. Sales of food were up 
by almost 6 per cent but that 
included higher prices and 
the impact of new stores. Dep- 
uty chairman Keith Oates 
said the chain had been unaf- 
fected by the intense competi- 
tion among supermarket 
chains, including battles over 
loyalty cards. 

Sales on the continent have 
also been forging ahead, but 
profits fell during the period. 
Total sales in the rest t>f 
Europe rose by a fifth wife 
the aid of new stores, reach- 
ing £182 million. But profits 
fell slightly due to the higl ' 
competitive trading envit 
meat and the costs of < 
sion. Sales would have 
even higher but for the terr 
ist bombings in Paris whk 
have hit the group's eight 
stores in the capital. \ 
Continental profits were 
beaten by the Far East where 
M&S continues to see rapif 
growth in Hong Kong. Sales 
reached £41 million, with 
profits at almost £9 million. 

The US clothing acquisi- 
tion, Brooks Brothers, contin- 
ues to struggle. Sales in the 
half-year were marginally 
ahead but the chain turned in 
a loss of £2.5 million. 

Financial services profits 
shot up by almost half to £27 
million. But sales of life in- 
surance were disappointing. 
“Customers are resistant to 
taking out policies from any- 
one at the moment”, Mr Oates 
said. 


Sarah Ryte 


G overnment plans to 

cut the £10.25 billion 
annual housing benefit bill 
and to ease the pressure on 
social housing will in feet 
cost the taxpayer up to £750 
million. Shelter cla imed last 
night. 

The campaign for the home- 
less called on the Government 
to drop proposals which 
would push more people into 
private rented accommoda- 
tion instead of into council 
homes or other low-cost hous- 
ing — boosting benefit claims 
by 41 per cent 
Shelter said that, combined 
with new housing benefit 
rules coming into force in 
January which will limi t the 
size of claims, the proposed 
legislation would have a dev- 
astating effect on low income 
households. 

Chris Holmes. Shelter’s di- 
rector, said; “The Govern- 
ment is taking an unbeliev- 
ably shot-term view of this 
country's housing problems." 

According to a report pub* 
fished today, called Too High 
a Price, the Government 
plans, set out in the White 
Paper Our Future Homes, 
will save £170 million, al- 
though the DSS said the sav- 
ing would be £200 million. 

But Shelter said the cost of 
private rents and problems 
arising from associated pov- 
erty oould add up to £948 
million. 

Of this. Shelter said pricier 
private rents would cost £600 
million. Increased housing 
benefit dependency would dis- 
courage people from working 
because of die way it is allo- 
cated, costing between 
£100 million and £200 million. 

If the 90,000 households 
rehoused in social housing 
each year moved into private 
accommodation instead for a 
year, the benefit cost would 

be £1 18 million. 

Shelter expects the White 
Paper proposals to become a 
Bill after the Queen's Speech 
to Parliament next week. 


Parental leave depends 
on charity of employers 


WORKFACE/The 

Maastricht opt-out 
claims another 
victim. Seumas 
Milne and Julie Wolf 
in Brussels report 

T HIS week's deal In Brus- 
sels between employers 
and unions for a right to pa- 
rental leave cm top of estab- 
lished maternity rights has 
reinforced what Is fast becom- 
ing an EU rule of thumb; the 
workforce standing to benefit 
most from the introduction of 
minimum standards will be 
the only one officially denied 
them. 

Britain will be formally ex- 
cused from Implementing the 
new “framework agreement" 
giving both parents the right 
to three months' unpaid leave 
at any time during a child's 
first eight years, because of 
the Government's opt-out 
from the social chapter of the 
Maastricht treaty. 

It is the British who clock 
up the longest working hours, 
and Britain which has among 
the highest proportion of 
working women of any mem- 
ber state — exactly the factors 
behind the demand for paren- 
tal leave as a way of “balanc- 
ing” home life and work life. 

"We want to give a psycho- 
logical push to the Idea that 
both parents are involved in 
bringing up children," a 
spokesman for the European 
Trade Union Confederation, 
which negotiated the agree- 
ment, said yesterday. 

Women’s role in the British 
labour market is growing rap- 
idly. Women already make up 
45 per cent of the workforce — 
compared with 35 per cent in 
1965 — ■ and 48 per cent of 
women are in work. The lat- 
est regional figures, culled 
from the Government's em- 
ployment census and pub- 
lished this week by Incomes 
Data Services, show that 


women now form a majority 
in 25 counties and Scottish 
areas, more than double the 
number in 1991, when female 
employees outnumbered male 
workers in only 11 areas. 

A much higher proportion 
of these workers are part- 
timers. But Sandra Fredman 
— an Oxford academic who 
this week published a study of 
the disadvantages suffered by 
working parents — insists 
that the key factor concen- 
trating women in low-paid 
work is their primary respon- 
sibility for childcare. 

British women with chil- 
dren lose an estimated 57 per 
cent of lifetime aarw iwga after 
the age of 25 compared with 
their childless counterparts. 
Ms Fredman regards statu- 
tory subsidised child care 
leave for both parents — in 
Denmark, mothers and 
fathers are each entitled to up 
to 12 months' paid leave — as 
a key lever in shifting the 
burden of childcare away 
from women and improving 
their position tn the labour 
market 

This week's Brussels agree- 
ment — which can be Imple- 
mented at national level 
either through law or collec- 
tive bargaining — scarcely 
measures up to the Danish 
benchmark. 

Trade union pressure for 
paid parental leave was suc- 
cessfully resisted by Unlce, 
the main European employ- 
ers' organisation. The best 
that could be achieved was a 
"no regression clause", which 
should prevent countries that 
currently have paid parental 
leave from moving to unpaid 
tuna-off 

Unice also conceded that 
there would be no discrimina- 
tion against part-timers over 
any national qualifying 
period and that all those who 
took advantage of parental 
leave rights would be guaran- 
teed the same job or its equiv- 
alent when they returned to 
work. Provision has been 
allowed for additional leave 
for child Illnesses or family 
emergencies. 


The Council of Ministers is 
due to rubber stamp the 
agreement in the first half of 
next year, after formal ap- 
proval by Unice and the Euro- 
pean TUC. It will be left up to 
individual governments to de- 
cide cm whether leave will be 
paid and how the system is 
financed. The legislation 
would take effect two years 
after it is agreed by EU 
ministers. 

An STUC spokesman ad- 
mitted yesterday that the pa- 
rental leave arrangements did 
not go nearly as for as the 
unions wanted. 

Ms Fredman says: “Unfor- 
tunately, it’s very little and 
there may not be enough fi- 
nancial incentive for fathers 
to use those rights." 

But the British TUG is con- 
fident that the Government’s 
much-prized opt-out will 
come to nought. Just as in the 
case of consultative European 
works councils — which Brit- 
ish-based multinationals are 
setting up despite their right 
to stand aloof — UK firms 
with continental workforces 
are expected to offer the three 
months’ parental leave to 
their British employees, 

Sandra Fredman. Women in 
labour: Parenting Rights at 
Work, Institute of Employment 
Rights, 160 Falcon Road, Lon- 
don SWn ZLN 
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Racing 


Trigger fails 
to fire in cup 


Double dope test 
after Melbourne flop. 
Ron Cox reports 

D ouble trigger’s 

Melbourne Cup bid 
floundered at a rain- 
soaked Flemington 
racetrack yesterday when a 
pre-race dope test raised ques- 
tions as to whether Mark 
Johnston's raider should 
have run at all 
Sent off the 7-2 favourite. 
Double Trigger lost a promi- 
nent position with four fur- 
longs to travel and trailed in 
17th of the 21 runners behind 
Doriemus, a 10-1 chance, who 
beat Nothin’ Leica Dane (20-1) 
by four lengths, with Dermot 
Weld’s Vintage Crop (8-1) a 
strong-finishing neck away 
third. 

As the runners were going 
to post it was revealed that 
Double Trigger had supplied 
an "irregular swab” during a 
pre-race dope test which Is 
routine with fancied horses 
In Australia. 

Johnston was asked for an 
explanation by stewards' 
chairman Pat Lalor and his 
panel. On being told by the 
trainer that he had "given the 
horse nothing at aii,” Lalor 
allowed Double Trigger to 
run. 

“Acting on Mr Johnston’s 
assurance and as the analyst 
was uncertain as to whethec 
the irregularity was related to 
a prohibited substance, the 
stewards permitted Double 
Trigger to take part,” a Flem- 
ington official added. 

Double Trigger was later 
required to undergo another 
swab test, the result of which 
will not be available for about 
a week. 

Johnston was at a loss to 
explain Double Trigger's poor 
performance. ‘Tve had a look 
at the horse and he is abso- 


lutely fine.” he said. "He can’t 
be better. He is bucking and 
kicking." 

While reasons for Double 
Trigger’s comprehensive de- 
feat may become apparent in 
the laboratory, the coli was 
almost certainly feeling the 
effects of a tough do mes tic 
season. 

In sharp contrast Vintage 
Crop, the winner in 1993 and 
seventh last year, gave his all 
once again and Weld felt he 
may have been a shade 
unlucky. 

"He was last of all early and 
then got stopped twice when 
delivering his run. He did 
really well to finish third on 
ground slower than he likes, 
said the Irish trainer.' 

However, Doriemus. whose 
trainer Lee Freedman was 
winning the race for the third 
time, overcame a wide draw 
to run out the worthiest of 
winners. 

Coolly ridden by 23-year-old 
Damien Oliver. Doriemus hit 
the front with a furlong to go 
and came right away to add to 
his recent victory hi the pres- 
tigious Caulfield Cup. 

The winning distance was 
the widest since dual winner 
Rain Lover’s eight length 
margin in 1968. 

Immediately after the event 
the winning trainer, whose 
previous successes in the 
event were Tawrrific in 1989 
and Subzero in 1992. admitted 
he had high hopes of gaining 
the treble. 

"I had so much faith in this 
horse for so long.” said 
Freedman. 

“Great horse, great ride, 
great effort,” added the 
trainer, who also saddled the 
fourth home. Quick Ransom, 
ironically trained by John- 
ston in last year's running of 
the race. 

MELBOURNE CUP RESULT] 1, DOIUB- 
MU8, Dam ten Oliver (10-1); 2, Notfakt' 

I lira Dana R0-1J; 3, Vtatege drop (8-1): 
( 80 - 1 ). 21 ran. 


Swinbum loses Maktoum job 


W ALTER SWINBURN’S 
contract to ride for Mak- 
toum Al-Maktoum will not be 
renewed next year. 

A letter sent to Swinbum 
from the owner's Gains- 
borough Stud read: “We do 
not wish to retain any jockey 
for the 1996 racing season. As 
you are fully aware. Sheikh 
Maktoum Is very much in- 


volved with the Godotphin Op- 
eration and has given a con- 
siderable number of horses to 
his friends, who make their 
own riding arrangements.” 
The letter goes on to say 
that the sheikh hopes Swin- 
bum can ride for him when- 
ever possible, and thanks him 
for the excellent job he has 
done. 



Golf 


Number one . . . Damien Oliver shows his delight after riding Doriemus to a four length 
victory in yesterday's Melbourne Cup photograph: associated press 


Tykeyvor ready to strike 


F IRM ground is taking 
its toll with the 
jumpers and backers 
will have to settle for some 
short-priced propositions 
at Newbury and Worcester 
today, writes Ron Cox. 

Tykeyvor is unlikely to 
be much of a price In the 
Levy Board Novices* Handi- 
cap Hurdle at Worcester, 
but he should be difficult to 
beat following good efforts 
on the Flat this summer. 

Fifth behind Blushing 
Flame at Doncaster three 
weeks ago, Tykeyvor (3-00) 
showed ability over hur- 


dles when trained by Mark 
Tompkins last winter. Now 
with Lady Herries, he could 
run up a sequence In this 
sort of company. 

Ehn Bailey and Richard 
Dnnwoody can land the 
first two races with Sprang 
Rhythm (1.00) and Act Of 
Parliament (1-30). The lat- 
ter Is the sort to go well 
fresh. 

At Newbury, Ramstar 
(2.50) looks set for a belated 
return to the winner’s en- 
closure. A useful novice 
chaser with David Nichol- 
son two seasons ago. he was 


trained by Charlie Mann 
last term but never quite 
recaptured his best form. 

The in-form Philip Hobbs 
has taken over the training 
of Ramstar now and should 
make the most of the seven- 
year-old’s lenient marie. 

Peter Hobbs, brother of 
Ramstar’s trainer, has been 
appointed a Jockey Club In- 
spector of Courses for the 
Midlands area and aims to 
retire from the saddle in 
the New Year. Hobbs, who 
will replace .Neil Wyatt; en- 
joyed his best season last 
year with 53 winning rides. 


Putting the Ping into 
the Ping Hu junction 


David Davies goes behind the Bamboo 
Curtain for the World Cup in Shenzhen 


T HE 41st World Cup 
began yesterday, cere- 
monially anyway, with 
beat of drum, clash of 
cymbal, a waving of banners 
and a display of dragon danc- 
ing the like of which is rarely 
seen in golfs very much west- 
ernised world. 

Many of the world’s best 
players discovered instant 
China as they foregathered in 
Shenzhen. 87 miles from Hong 
Kong, for the first Interna- 
tional golf event to raise the 
Bamboo Curtain. They 
trooped to a reception 
through an impressive dis- 
play of traditional dancing as 
the dragons reared and shook 
themselves fiercely at pass- 
ers-by, an effect rendered 
only slightly less frightening 
by the feet that the perpetra- 
tors were all wearing identi- 
cal Nike trainers. 

Once through the door 
there was another culture 
shock: bevies of local beauties 
glitteringly attired. China, 
aware that the eyes erf the 
western world would be on it 
in what it regards as a presti- 
gious forerunner to more 
events of the type, was put- 
ting on its best outward show. 
Inside, however, not all was 
running quite so smoothly. 

The Mission Hills club has 
an on-site hotel which has, or 
is supposed to have. 170 bed- 
rooms. The Irish Ryder Cup 
player Philip Walton, though, 
was shown to one with a bath- 
room with a non-working 
toilet, a bed without a mat- 
tress. and no electricity any- 
where. Tommy Horton, the 
former Ryder Cup player, 
here for television, was sym- 
pathetic: an hour after arrival 
he still had no glimmer of any 
kind of room. 

Glitches will happen, of 
course, particularly when the 
complex concerned was not 
really supposed to be finished 
for another three years. It is 
an indication of how much the 
Chinese authorities wanted 
this World Cup that they 
brought forward the building 
not only of the course but also 
of the £750 million motorway 
from the city erf Shenzhen 
which serves it The junction 
at which you leave it is called, 
appropriately enough. Ping 
Hu. 

It is a lonely motorway as 


yet in 31 miles or so there 
might have been two dozen 
other vehicles using it, and 
not even the lamp-posts, fes- 
tooned with World Cup ban- 
ners. enliven the scene. The 
occasional slogan does, how- 
ever. if only because China is 
such a sloganfsed and exclam- 
atory country. 1 Everything 
carries at least one I, and 
often two; Welcome Friends 
From All Over The World to 
Guanlan! as you turn in to the 
course is typical. 

Whole hills ides have been 
chewed away by eartbmovers 
to build the motorway, and to 
build the golf course they sim- 
ply deployed £25 million 
worth of such machinery to 
shift whatever earth needed 
to be shifted. The result, say 
several of the players, is a 
good and testing course, with 
a clubhouse that is Floridian 
in concept and Chinese — 
palatial — in size. 

It features lots of open-plan 
walkways, decorated with 
tropical vegetation and dotted 
about with streams, swim- 
ming pools, fountains and two 
impressive waterfalls. More 
than 1,600 workers laboured 
on the project and were paid a 


dollar a day. This is commu- 
nism of a special kind. 

There are. it is said. 1.200 
members, of whom 120 are 
local businessmen; Deng 
Xiaoping's son-in-law has 
played here and is said to be 
fanatical, and it costs $198,000 
(about £125,000) to become a 
corporate member. 5127.000 
for an individual. In both 
eases you pay S100 a month on 
top or that. 

The club is successful, 
though, to the extent that the 
second 18 holes are to be 
floodlit. “The Chinese are all 

workaholics." said a club offi- 
cial. “They work until long 
gone dark, so they won't play 
any other time." 

The China team have been 
here for two months practis- 
ing, and if they perform well 
they may do for golf in their 
country what the Japanese 
team’s win in 1957 did for 
theirs — it is held to be the 
catalyst for the sports 
explosion over there. 

Should they win. even, then 
the world can probably look 
forward to another little red 
book. Not. this time, from 
Mao, or even that best-ever 
seller in American sport. Har- 
vey Penlck’s Little Red Book; 
no, we could all be swinging 
to the thoughts of either 
Cheng Jun or Zhang Lian 
Wei. 


Woosnam has let Wales down 
by withdrawing, says Mouland 

I 


AN WOOSNAM's defec- 
tion from the World Cop 
has been bitterly attacked 
by Mark Mouland, the 
team-mate he let down, 
writes David Davies. 

Woosnam tamed his 
back on the ground-break- 
ing tournament in Shen- 
zhen when he decided to fly 
back to London Immedi- 
ately after an event in Ja- 
karta on Sunday. 

He had agreed to play in 
China and had been guar- 
anteed an appearance fee of 
around £48,000. He had fea- 
tured heavily in promo- 
tional literature for the 
Heineken-sponsored event. 
But after a final round of 77 
on Sunday be told Mon- 
land: “You’d be better off 
playing with someone else.” 
Mouland said yesterday: 
“I was told that he had 
withdrawn when I finished 


playing. I asked him what 
he was doing and he said, 
‘Don’t you start’." 

Monland, who finished 
second in Jakarta, added: 
M He’s let Wales down, he’s 
let me down, he’s let him- 
self down and he’s let bis 
supporters down." 

Woosnam has apparently 
said subsequently that his 
back Is painful. Asked 
about that, Mouland, who 
will now play with Phillip 
Price, said: "A bad back? 
He’s got a bad head and too 
lata wallet." 

“'What makes it so disap- 
pointing.” said Tony Roo- 
senburg, the tournament 
organiser, "is that he has 
never before not turned up 
for a Beineken event. He is 
into the third year of a 
three-year contract with 
the company and has 
played all over.the world.” 
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t 45335-4 CR0PRBBY IAD(1BJ P Webber 0-12-0 


AHcCoart 


53134-2 VICTOR BMW (IIJLHKJN GaMtee 8-T1-12 


_ naff-tn phbchhis JUNO (IB) Q CWrtao-Jaaai 6-10-10 — W 

4 JCK»- KASTBU«{imOJ*Wlln*r-KW Stamm 

B 5WP62- m W CtOVKR (1TT)T Tttocroan Jcsw> B-KW NAFfcanU 

B tS'X.'-l BBS HUH (291 RCurtta 9-10-1 PH euM 

TO FORM TOBi Vm ta tamer B, Wrier tan T 

Mh« T- 1 Vku Brora. 3-1 Crop'Btfy Lul. 9-2 Piectoua Jem. Tie to Ckmr. B-i him Uum^iM Fan 

wiqubb i wwnumrmn i leuiim mm wwniuanmni run nil iti nt n tiniaitanni m 

CAanyiM iWUmiter 2mdH. GdJ. 

BICTOn BWHFOi Dtspmso lead imW no extra tram 2 out trie 21 by Myneian Nthiwtek 2m4H, Grfl. 
PMKWWJUMOe Lad. no extra ln» »n» o* 33 3rd n The UMtar fHmUsgoon 2nHB. Fra), 
nucr NJtaPocn tom Mar tanltai. on 5 mi start tea M aimreprouanert * W » BayfanJ Prints in 

MUag handicap IFonrrt* 2nrB. FBI. _ __ _ „ 

PH M CtOVBK No extra under pronuro alter mtaka 2 out, bM 31 by Frown Drop (TOeceMar 3mH, Gd- 


Fm). 


Fatten tiree oul «nen 21f >M ol 4 to Captain Khedto (Kanptm 2ai QdL 


2.20 TON NASSON U»fWriWrRDU»B9rC4«41 

1 0411-13 HUT MROWn (11)03 N TaMos-Oann 9-11-fl 

2 0SS221- MAO (1B1) (O) J NMlI S-11-4 

3 116340 THUS (11>J.lBaUM6-rM 

4 3U110S- HOPS AND KOM (1SB) R Aim 6-KM3 


TJarts 

D 


-JfrPHwtey 


TO FOSH WS Hap» AMI taps 10. CM ItavaMsJ. 

Battap men Hops And Pop* T-4 Qraa MarqDMt, 4-1 Inal. 25-1 TlteM. 


mm OIHK- BRUT UAmunte Elton and auenesn 3 (ML Ian an wm ana, inn S often Ini gf4 B 
Cab on lorgM iWaVmby M). Cd-Fm). 

HOm AND POKBe Faded b tw ttraa out atan las ol 5. Mn Z3L » Treote Bob (PiMdiattMl 2m 4L gooft- 
BUDrUteM nycr on Fbi. teal r«n ow hunlcs.tiKitad kfes. M2 oat dnwm Mb H RutaNOBnaa by 
it iCaranol 3ngi. Qdi. 

DUMB BeMnd from Mi and ulM ofl strip tanoMi v BpoeoMi Prince {Assn 2m. Go-Fm, 


2.50 HHtHUND FBUBcaimimuM com jocmwitcabchm* 
1 342-334 M ROCKET (11) RDKfcn M-1I-1D 


ilfCAmi 



2 5400-54 VfCOEA (7>B«nar 6-11-8 

3 SOUS- RMBTARCaU) TO P HoN»T-11-8 

top pomnpi Ite si n s 8 

Banfagi 6-6 Rmaar. 7-4-Dr Hoctat 3-1 VKon 3 

FOMOUM-MIOTMt Lad to Hit. KUIMMleoel UaJ<B5Bi idSic 3ood Far ALoaa(5ouUii«g3n, 
Ofrfmj 

VICOSAI Fatted hue BNi when T7l«i n!7 to Rn to IW Raw* (KotNou fat. OdKiA 
DR ROCKER Hard rUdea 2 OUL wan UL IS 4di Ol I b Mm OriM iwarwi 2m. Gd| 


3-20 HJUXDWWBR NOVICE CHAIR jba 4f ES^tB 

1 13TF-13Z BBTORB (14) KBaBey 6-11-8 


B P41P-12 OOBALLHTIC (181 (BP) JCFShm 6-11-3 

3 021-121 BOLDBI MAMABBO (1) F Jordan P-n-8 

4 HASTM noli R Aim 7-11-3 

■ UfBIS-f 0WW|ZZSI(S2)JUutltelG'T1-S 

TO POBNTIPft Bartaso 8, M M a i i WaipM*n B 


FORM HUBS - BBRTONe CiaM up, BtaR ItOK 2 oB. M M, on atwo Ua BL ta Stetis Falcon 
(CbetMuMia 2mU. ed-Fa| 

00 BALLISTIC; Lad «i M 3 out, heeded and » ntra 8aL m a Or L«d VbeaJ* (WorcatBDf an®, Qd). 
QOUKH NADJMBO: Uxi, clear la Sft. wariod 2 out. Hayed «t, tm 2i hi Strtow Danger (Late 2®. 
Ftnj. Ittoo si (.inflow jesterttaj. 

OUR WMZBBt: Rter 3rd «twn Ml ai M ta m rronOrTha Bad CfcB WorcMMi MH. Qdl. 


3.50 COLO ABB MOVNX HANDICAP HURBLI Ml IlOyrib 43,104 

1 43000- STAR HACK (338) JL Ham* 6-1 V-U DBd 

2 . 04344-1 DHUMfOMD WARRIOR Ol) TTfeomwa Jonai E-1T-« MAI 

3 464D-24 ftONAUTOI 13) UBtattStonJ 5-11-0 DOM 


FflFOP-1 YB MAN (B}(B*> SK] U« H Kntgftl S-te-IS 
TDP PD D W I VSi D n aaioaoa Warri or >, Yaa Mm T 


-JFTUtv 


7-4 asrRaee. 3-1 Dratmaond wamerr. 11-4 YMMaa 11-2 ntmkte 4 n nans 

TORN oaSR-STARMOBi DtapoM teaa aiffl tel M» pat*, til 3rd d « BMoyan Edhiuai^anR. Gd- 
Fbi) 

DRUMaDHD WAnMOR: Heattaay 4 dul M 2 om. bate Ttw Carol Mao 14 lAieal 2ffl4T, 0d4a). 
BOHAUTO: Qacsi Batters u flh. BayM oa agate iron 3 oM atan «h bo. H. to Sim Stented Ittranart 

toaa.Gsv 

YES MAMs U«e an hang WI BaL drfcan ad » M LUBb Hpetgia W tErster Snffl. StW=m|. 


Worcester runners and riders 


1A»tann»niiBra 
1JO Act Of ParRamar 
ffjOO saatfPHOtoa 


UOtteRMl 
UOTVKEWM(MP) 
XSOWcntOriiM 
4JM fnaron Flra 


CaMM 0 lad M flna. * Daau m MMItm. 


1 >00 MVWM 3M Oin N0MCMHW«Liln4( CXJB8 


401<-21J SPfBIteO RHYTHM (16) (BP) K&tlty 3-1 W 
4 AP«B.BnLUW(n)UMBK«Dn6-U-4) 

>4 BABOMET (12) (BP) D McboWn 5-T1-0 

00- EASMDMIAU.Y Cl«*) mP S* 5-11-0 
06- JACK LRAMR (988) Mis JCeW 4-1HI 


.QHa^aCS) 


40BD- BCAMLET BAMBU0I{M4) NTa«oo-0»«a 6-11-0 
ZS433- STOW B0RTll(1«0)Um VMUim 5-11-0 


-TKaM 


0-nuuutfAM cm) JObB Berry 4-11-0 

TowrrcoaPBR Mm BWMO0 4-ltd 

VOMCMMMIPOPRABmp7-1M : — 


-VI 
-RBrns 


„v 


TO FORM UPS Spraag MuBm 9, SMfaa Mar* 7 

■aBMM 2-1 SMflS Herts*. M Saute! RamUei. 4-1 BatonM. 6-3 Jack Leader. 8-1 Apl HMop, BM 
Siym Nona. Tonrej Cooper .10 " 


1.30 QLVWD AMBIT FMDIOS HANDICAP CHASE te7TC4J24 
SnFSS- ARTMUBIMBICTim (300)0 NtaoteWfl-IM 


(41) Lad) Mama* 0-11-6 


JlMwbr 


a 475213-4 1 ... 

3 3aF34»«K»IBfT BBT (M) Uti JP1KMB 10-1V5 AhiaA 

4 ACT OP PAIttiAMMrr (206) K BatM) -JLDo 

TO POflM^ WI Aa| Of PteUlMiMd 0, Mmlmk 7 


7-4 Artiar t UMWK. W Afl (X PmBmoM. 7-2 uaoabta*. fi-1 OMcfloy Bov. 


2.00 COALBBOOKBAUniMBIICAP HDBDLK Mai E3MR» 

1 BCD-832 HOLY WANOIMt (171(611} Tfiacm 0-1 1-H — 
s m-aw ixujtoaotDCM}(CD)PBrt<s*r5-iM 


0 

JL 

JLPMetay* 


a ip-mu) sotmuNPimi pa) (Dj (bq o BMmo c-11-5 

4 aXMU ROYAL P«MT(18){D)W MMT 8-W-n _ — _ 

B SUMO- J05OMIA ( 188 ) MUcCanwot 4-10-12 

TOP WHWnpSt T a t Ma 416M B, V i a ft .a» |i| | m ? 

2-1 Tejino am j-T StmchantAon. ?•; Holy Ibnteiet, 6>T FUj«l Prat 6-1 JaMms Bi 


2.30 AQA VONCSTTSHNOVICE OUSE Bat ?f Cl 1^74 

1 IUP- BETTT5BOT |21*) *6jMt> 6-1V1 BDa n traady 

2 NH) 6ttamVMMr(4)(C|PNc5cillD-ll'> . . - APMaew 

3 CUtdC- PRIWCHMYtE(4»7)C Uann 7-11-1 ... . _ - 41 

4 0FL4H asateLfDHTautiaiJLtea-iC-fil-Ki Cl 


TO Pom IVSi Ckarrim* B, BMVal 7 

BtMOiqi 6-4 Bebys Soy. 7-1 Gospel 94 Chatrynd. 50*1 Fnmcb Hyle 


4MMM 


3.00 LEVY BOARD HOWCE HAUBCAP HORDLE 3b CM78 
42122 FBOHnSR FUQHT (7) (CO) Mils L StddlU 5-lt-KI . 
230- TYKEYVOR C»n LPdrHanm 5-11-10 . 


JE Huxbaod [5) 


P53265 UHOSaOCHAROSI(X7)ABMm4-lV5 - 

6FD-1 SUPEHBCX (7) (7M *X) M 1AM 4-10-S 

06S0P0- MOST BSAUTim. (21 1)KBri0jwa»r 4-10-11 
DP-006 BOUI.TAZBI (7) R PftO* 5-1 p-4 , 


.JSnmM|h 


_ JD Laahjr 
— 4 A 


asp-eoLo«a.eo(T (»•) nnskai «-i04 - 

IWPDWnPStTtAaTVflrB.Pntlfarnpit? 

Badfcr IB-11 TVtovw. Tt-2 Supenncji. Fmotter FagM. 6-1 Sm D«tflo Charget, 16-1 Man Beaabta. 
MOaltam. 36-1 CMHMl Cod 7 imw 


3.30 BAYBURH 400 SBOS HAMBKAP OMS Sm tSJ1« 
i s»n wKroflmndiHDiooMaiD-ivio 

3 3E41P-3 DAMf CHANCE (V) (D) fl Hotfsea 5-IW 

PIDHI KEWHALLPWHC8(B) ASJraat*r7-KW3 


5H64-W WU.mniMlimtD(CiaPPTa*ari9-TB-U Rtaata 

0D12>3-D CAYASKAR (91) 0 BaUtag fr-10-12 APHcCav 

SSPS-03 OHTHKTEAR(M»)F LteydJ'HW SIMWB 


TOFORMUPSeWaMOrimi B.eaau*ar7 

Batting; 7-4 VCeM Or«|. 2-1 NaMwB Prince. 7-2 Dm ChHKt 9-2 Qmshar. JD-1 On Tt* TW. 33-1 

Btfiart Ruler 0 t wo tn 


4.00 BAYBURB2dO SUES STANDARD OKK HI HAT RACSaia CMV2 
1 
2 

3 

4 


1 WfOLOCHWAa *61 Anaort Foster 6-1V5 — 
BRCWTS LAD Mr* DTtaiw 5-11-3 
6- CAMKWFBSC23S) DNKbeMsn 5-11-3 

65- CHOLMVAfMVAN{tM)C Snrih 4-11-S 

3 CfUUBPfCAKTU |«D H»i T Dram 5-lW 

FLYMOOimnDNCtalSOS 4-11-3 — 

0- PMT BALE (1 BT) C Bents 4-11-3 

OLAMAHOUIZ P PaBMl 5-11-3 

MASTER ERIC BMifisanMWl 

KORDtC PHUKET Tate 4-11-3 

»- RAMON (90S) Mm A Ha*04-n-3 

RIKA MARA M»*SW41*ia4-1W — 

5- imUHC MAH (IBB) P Wnbbet 5-H-3 _ — 
ETACE nBOKr D BweM 4-11-J 


.0 Hogan (3) 
-RMaampO 


VAWtary 
MrK 


-AMagalnt 


m 


-API letar 

-D falter OT 

.ROarrtttT 
— SWynaa 
Jtp «<» 
rPSeattfT) 


JJ 


STBL MOSS CBanreS 6-11-3 


4- THE TTOQSHUHTEH (200) *-11-3 

MBWm C Nsat 5-10-12 


. JfDMiar 

J A Krootfi 


SHADOW OF 5T1B. (S3) P StMO* 5-T&-12 

TtaHh|~f Ti~ i *~-r T.jFryirg5tnta»r !-iU»0QC»a.*-i*3r:3»» 6-iCnnsaaete TwT-^r 

MuntP . 'c-: 0'jira ligllS. SUflP Fr«,TJ IBi 


Lingfieid all-weather Flat programme 


IMOMIMhaNaa 
1.10 Amta 
1.40 Roman Bold 


9.10 Mo> Can a i a 
2-40 fadta ! 

3.10 Uppar I 
> Danoa So Sidta 


12.40 ROTIMR APPRBR1CB HANDICAP (W QTf E9^B7 

101 OODDII *ETTHEFA»BOH(6)C7»aj[)(CO)inWS8»ii5-»-3 J ffiaBwNai 3* 

109 060800 HVOCAUON (8) (CO) A Moore 8-10-0 AU A —talO 

103 330000 MOOS (39) (CDJ T Hat||toll 4-M TAsMaya 

104 C3040 MR FRDITYpB) (CO) WJarwWW UrTurasrO 

105 85010-0 MOB MEBCY (OM) CAltea3-»T Jat*xanaa7 

106 0-00350 PHAHAOmDANCBR(2B)[C)PBU>ODyiW 8-9-4 DSmeaayO 

107 000033 SlIHOVnZ (B) M H-E*ta 5-0-1Z — .J FM>(9|11* 

UK 501000 PORT KNOX (8B) (CO) fl Fbnwr 4-6-7 I teu Nrl 

10B 


110 

111 

111 


030504 BEB4AMMS LAW (93) J Ptdosrtng 4-8-2 

020600 AETBOAOT (44) S (Wgri 3-7-13 


4503 AN40KUASA (19) J FOttMtefls 0-7-10 
600000 MUnNHMMCU9(0|BPnrca 4-7-7 


mi 

JN tatter 12 

TFteUm* 


113 436000 PAIR OP JMaU n«BJ PWrttel 5-7-7 


(3)4 


B, Sal Tlw PatAJaa 7, SBwata 6 
4 • 0 L fatten M (O LImM) 15 am 

■aHfafi 5- 1 Set The Ftattoa 7«C SHvwiN, 4-1 Ban(ttiwu Law, 5-1 Mr Ftwly. 6-1 Plaueobt Dancra, 7-1 
AMM. tt -1 inwcatton. 12-1 UUoa 


1 . 1 0 ROTHM AJVRDII1CE HANDICAP (TW B) 7f tSABS 

901 032271 OU) HOOK (pS) (CD) Part Stntti 4-10-1 

202 2tnm IWBirsnHATiOH mien) (BF) Uni Ifaitinodea 4-9-12 
903 2Q38D4 DAMCBM HEART (B) (CO) B Maohafl 5-8-8 


-AUNBMB7 
_R Ffaaank (5) 1 
•(B) 


401044 AMBO OD B PaaiCB 4-o-B 


20S 016200 MASTED (1 MR Kaonon 3-8-2 

BOB 653000 PACK THE PUTURK (42) S Dmr 6-B-d 


iONMiqra 


207 


IS) 

5 

203084 MOHIONE(B)(0|) JJa6kms5-8-8 INrU(3)l 

500000 OP9KM OOUtUtTLY (B^ D Mitaoa 4-S-4 JteaN aal M aady 

rot* 

90S 004405 WOOLTOBTOME HALL P OQ DUtmvSmAb 5-8-1 DSwasasyl 

no oosoaa arrJBWA («m TO J OTJtuwgter. s-7-ia . — O iaH— «* 

ii* 

911 0-00060 BAfMKUiBM (30)0 tkBHSi Dm 3-7-6 H Hulted ia. ■ 

212 (SD-OABI OF MYSnSIV (99) NflBny 3-7-7 Ja Hiram 4 

TOP PORM TVS; Fata The Mar* 8, Praarat StattoD 7, Aanda B 
1 0 Mr Mr HatranMad 4 B S L BtRAeni 8-2 (O L Haon) 1 6 raa 

Batttef; 5-2 Praseit Sduntion. 7-2 Ctecmg Hasrt 4-1 Aszia, M MoatetM, B-1 Otested. 1?-i IlmoLa. OU 
Hoc*. 14-1 Raw The Film 


1.40 1 

aor 


' MYEMAKai STAKES ZYO is 0^88 

Bl SAUBPMD A Moore 9-0 

QE H KH AL HBBIY A MnorB &-0 


1* 


308 

300 

310 

311 
919 

12 ra 


082505 LAUDHOrO BUCCANB3I (18) B Unban Ml JPBgalO* 

00 LOBS ELLAHCOWAN (23) R iBOnun 6-0 WH.ua iB 

045040 NAKABXAMRJA (2B) P Mtohe* Jr-0 CAdtateM(S)4 

50 MOURTAIN DHBAM (40) P Cate B-0 — CRoMarB 

048432 HUMAN teOUl (50) B Hanpon 9-0 — BPartHaal 

54500 SAHBI (IT) Pad SailtlSUl .Thaa12* 

.OIMMdS 

>(7)2 


0 STEAMROUBl STANLY (42) CCynif M 
6 CATCH TW UCifTB (2D) fl Harmon 6-4 _ 

00 FHANQOSPREY(11)P WUwyn 6-4 

4 ROLOY (99) Lord HunNnodOB 8-9 


DHanteaaB 

SSatetanl 


TO RM UPSe Remat OaM B, Raptoy 7, Lw|Nte| Ommv B 
1*94; Ftekf Hoomq 2 0 O A CmA rw r M(QC Bmarr) 0 oa 

HattteM 7-1 Hanaa GM, 11-4 R«*jy. 6-1 Mowtate DratBU. 5-1 Fiw Oodlrey. Laughtug Busnrrar. 8-1 
Caleb TkaLJgfeB. H-1 MatoUanrim 


2.1 0 MEDWAY CUUMHB ETAKBt 9IVO Bl E9^B7 

401 05eSflEDACUSLE(11)QLa«teM 

409 005 BOtWRAHCH(10} WCGonmnS-IO 

409 . SCASE»CHPt1#)TOetBW4M 

8735*5 MO) CANARD (41) (0) J Bony 6-7 

665050 JOmLYEBTHOIIII (1 1) J Bnrigar B-5 

00 RraRRER0U0E(137)3KAlgM6-4 

31290 WUNMUT (30) PP)G Lw*8 8-2 
0 RBHQ STRUM (IK MPrww* 8-0 

32T0 SABfT ROSAUNA (22) C HB S-0 



TOP HMM not Mai Omni B, OaUaaareb 7, Whml • 

1«64fMrT PtgBBBRCMftnHiaM (B J McMMB)13 hm 

BaHJnjF »4 GoNttaarUi. 11-4 Red ACMte. M Moi Canard. 5-1 SUM RosaUna. 5-1 ffinom. 7-1 
JHiBBwrthom.25-1 FUMdSwam 


2.40 HOBSONS PtfflUSHRIO PIC UUOBf STAKES ST ea,7« 

601 DOOO-OO YLAD4TOITWt(*1)BDeH*ao 5-6-1 Mlfcanf(9)2 

0600- CHOCOLATE CHIP (40S)BPBfin» 3-0-0 SStadMXl 

803 HUM DUKE VAIRMIMO (31) A HofliRfhead 3-0-0 Thrtall 

504 O0OOOQ U. RlRCTTO (BB) J Kpq 3-9-0 — — MVMajrOJB 

505 332JU0 N0R1HBIH OBEY (4T)J Berry 3-M PR*A*rta(7) 

ID# 

BOB 0H6-00 REEKY TOTAL (15)1 Kaoctdoo 3-8-0 -JOMHJ1I 

B07 000- DMMOHD BAMOLE (379) C Etooy 3-mfl RCBLtemO 

5-5K FALLAL (BjKUcAaHOB 3-8-0 OltedBMdB 

43-40 BADLY SOBER (SB) P Cote 5-5-9 C tenter «* 


340500 SHARP HOLLY p#) J Ba«*B 3-8-3 

- 050500 SOUND TRKJK (96) G Brmary 3-B-fl *WNter«»i7* 


BOB 
BOB 
BIO 
011 
11a 

TO FORM HPSi Make KMaMtan B,S*9rSolter 7. Martkaca Okay B 
1W41 Tuple Joy 3 « « <L DaMMd Bm* (M MecatMQ Id not 

5-2 Date, 'rjiBtunu. 7-S Hontem Gm. 9-3 Rsty Royw. 5-1 SaMy Sober. 6-1 Fan®. 14-1 
CiccctateCiup 18-1 Sawa Tr.*. 3W Kc3» 


3.1 O SALAMANMR BOOKS HANDICAP 9m C9*77 

SOI 050003 JARAAE(2*) (CO) GL«fc4-9-lO 

■02 423005 EXHnHr Affl (18) (O R Atoharal 5-M 

803 D02D3 NMM0 fl IB) & Dow 4-3-7 - ... 

BO* 0-60000 ACdSBGAMRVAL (If) RBoaj 4-3-0 

W2M2 UPHANMUKTCIMIKSE) (Bp) CBittebi 6-0-0 

61480 DODOMHnOM FLYER (B) R HoflMlwad 3-5-8 


806 

008 

807 


112236 HEVBI GOLF LADY (78) (CO) T ttugMon 3-8-8 

008 4M5D0 DOCKLAWK COUMBI (48J B McUaa 3-6-7 — 

BOB 00003 WHAT'S SSCRETO (5) * tataasy M-6 

BIO 540552 EHDUSB FANTASY (78) C Cyzer 3-8-4 — 

611 KSU0 COLBK&fiE (4) (CO) J SIweTiaa 7-5-S 

019 000-001 LA BMEF (6) (5l> s>) M Ryan 3-8-3 - 

813 002-005 MMTCNS UP tB)P8«BiW»7-J-13 

B14 600-000 UKTAHRIIS MAY (84) (C) A Uooro 4-7-12 

TOP FORM TVK CatarMgs B, URpar Mmat Ctelr 7, La BM B 
1 BB4C Ail Pam 7 10 OT Iva* •-« (C A Csw) 13 ttei 

BatttowT-S U Brief, 4-1 Upper UcuM Cteb. 5-1 Jamb. 6-1 WMla Secrets. 7-1 DnUmglon Ftear.8-1 
Cetera gi. 10-1 Haver Go B Lady 


. — SWIAHorfliB* 
... __ 8 Sopderm 6* 

A Daly (7)4 

CDrrHWdia 

— Mtaanr(S)A 

ACockrana 11 

DHenftwS 

1 

»** 

— — D Bfgpa 3 
.■ Vtehy 13* 
— C BartaaB 10 

JMte7* 

14 


3.40 THAW HANDICAP lei 21 0,726 

1 1023-D2 aiAOC JUMCTIOM (10) Lr.fi ttaminialorr 4-10-0 O KarHna B 

9 540600 SOUTH IASTKWtFAED(23)(CO)HCDHingndae 4-fl-IJ MRtamrS 

* M51Q0 ABUCn0KS(«1){C>PteimninB5-«-11 APrte.7 

4 T34050KJMTWYIC (IS) fOCBttf 5-6-8 .JMmai 

B 222233 BALAKARA (43) DEHteth !fc8*7 Procta(3) 

11 * 

« WC4Q 0W OFF THE RAM. (W) (CO) A MHre 5-6-4 Can*, Mortal 

7 610060 BIWR KERN (993(06 RAnnmrorifl 3-6-8 „WWboBi3 

B 300000 SCHARHIKHIsr (B) S Do* 3-8-9 A Data (7) 8 

P 123615 mm so sun (29) W)P Cole 3-8-9 c nutter* 

10 532040 TAUNTED TUMI (43)TO p Hnteat 6*5 

It 30(8S!b B4»SQR MOCK (IB) JBlUBer 3-7-6 

19 304300- BRKHnn(43S)BPauiB 6-7-7 


KB) IB 

nlO 


TOP POME UPSe BceeSa Suite 10, Steer Mesa B,Ma»; imrtkm 
1 BB4t CteBaa teteod B 10 O B Dayte B-R (C I BtHtete) 13 dm 

tattteM 11-4 Magic JuecUan. 3-1 Dance So Suite. 5-T BabaaoL 6-1 Atria Clarice, Rnnn Keen. TaleMed 
TtaB. 10-1 Klnftnm. 14-1 Sotah Eaatem Fred 


• Paddy’s Return had trainer Ferdie Murphy dreaming of 
the Chel tenham Festival next March after an eight length win 
on his hurdling debut in the Woiviston Juvenile Maiden 
Hurdle at Sedgefield yesterday. “He is a very, very good horse 
and I think he has got a bright future,” said Murphy. “He 
won’t be a Triumph Hurdle horse but he could go for Sun 
Alliance over two and a half miles.” 

• Blinkered for the first time: LINGFIELD: 1.40 Sakeen, 2.10 
Jemsilverthom, 2.40 Sadly Sober, Sound Trick. 


Results 


LUDLOW 

1.10 (1M Hdl.)l 1, MOTHINC- 
TODOWTTHME. R Dunwoedy (6-15 tevh 2. 
Coicti «B Stapto. (7-4), 3, Il otaar ritri kiw 
braqr ( 2 S- 1 ). 4 ran. 2JL 10. (T Forster) Two: 
(1BL DUBlFlEl.m CSF: tl.SI. 

146 [Sm Cl* 4, FAIRY PARK, Jacqui 
Oliver (ft-4); 2, Trust Oral B-i). 4-9 fsv 
Bankroll. 3 ran, only wo flntefwi. 1H fH 
OMw) Tote S3.70. Dual F: ES.B0. CSF; 
Cl0i32 FA: John Roger. 

2.1 S (Sm Hdfa> 1, MXCUIBION, G Ter- 
mer (7-2); 2, Oreon’e Seatfo (3-1 )nl4w): 
3, DrtepMewlal p-1 InMavl. 8 ran. 2 K, a U 
HMhwion) Tote: CfiJD: £2.00. CISC Dual R 
£7.80 CSP: £19.15. NR: Scorehad Air. 

US (Re 41 04 1, OOUWN MAO- 
JAMBO. J Lodder p-ll; St, Sa*«r Sharp 
(TD-11 Wtw). 3,TraeBwe (10-1)4 ran. 12. 14. 
(F Jordan) Tout (2.3a Dual P El JO. CSF: 
£4.05. 

D.1S (Rn Ch): 1, RUPFUS, W WbrtHno. 
tan (5-2S 1, CytW Henry B, CtrceBa, 

*«■ 111-fltBv). 4 ran. 35. 12. (M Chapman) 
Tat« EL30. Dual F: £3 JO. CSF: !755. 

MS (2m Bf HOytte Ikfle): 1, ULMD- 
HAL, L Harvey (100-30); 9, taBataa Brief 
(15-8 lav); S, LM«r Bnytae (26-1). 5 rail. 
«. 14. (K Bfanop) Tote- £4.10: £200. £130, 
Dual F: £3.40. CSF: ESJM. 

4.10 (Xrn): 1, QSACCHELO, Mr R John- 
aon 113-ft). a. Legal Lord (M7, *. MreOtat- 
*er Page (6-4 ihv). 7 ran E. 10 (N Chance) 
Tot*: £3X0; £1.80. £2-15 Dual F: £3.75 CSF: 

QUADPOTi £21£Q. PtAC6POTi£W4 70. 

SEDOEPIEL1D 

IJMOite 91 IlOydefIdtahl.BAmNQ, 
Mtes 9 Jonw 1&-1K ft, StrateAin (14-1); J, 
l O ng M e a ml KM ehie (6-1). BS-40 lav Du- 
«rl Fores. 7 ran. Diet 7. (N TteMar) Tote: 
£020; £3.10. £4 4a Dual P £4TJU CSF. 
£63.77. 

14Q pAH11QfllH4rti1,PMlO»6 
RBTUBM, M Dwy«r (l£-8 lav); 2, BCteti 
.100-30); 3i * — Hon 110-1). 


12 ran. 6. 11. (F Muiphy) Tote: 52-30; £1 SO. 
£1-10, £340 Dual F: CfiSQ. Trio- £28.80 CSF. 
£2L8a 

SLOO (3a 3f Cti)i 1, IFPEEM, A Maguire 
IJM3 lav). 2. Rneete a CastM (7-S); 3, 
Doeford Hot (11-1). S ran. 3. 9 (P Bowen) 
rote- £1.70: tim. £1.70. DuaJ F £2 BO. CSF 
EL24. m Feuuccine. 

2-30 (2m If CD): 1. HIGHLAND 
POACHBR, D McCain (16-1). 2. BHwta 
P— pM (1V-8 lav); 3, Me w w (2-1). 6 ran. 
1)L 1. (D McCain) Tote: Cie.7ft £3.40. £1.70- 
Duai F: £7030. CSF 1 0087. 

3jOO (2m 9f Ch): 1, aoc WWTE. A Ue- 
girlrefB-atavi, 2,CnrR)rChap(ak>(5-2i:3. 
AmrUMr Red (6-2). 6 ran 20. 2S tJ Howard 
Johnson) Tote; £2.60: Cl.60. £2J0. Dual P . 
C4JaO.CBF:C7.T2. 

L30 (2m Sf HOydte Hdle)i 1, MAOS- 
IAD, A Roche (2-5 ta«); 2, HMD., bug* 
(9-1); 3, — g hl y Expreu (8-1). 5 ran. 3X 
tfiSL U J Crtteild Tom: £i 30: £1.10. £2.40. 
Dual F: £2^0. CSF; £451. 

4jOO (2m Sf 110yd* ffaBefc 1, RICH 
DBSDW, A Magulra (4-5 lav); 2, QoWMfrv 
(13-8); 8, EecaftaTate (50-11. 6 ran. 1S.2S 
(F Murphy) Tate- £160; El 10, tim. Dual F: 
£1.60. CSF: £236. . .. 

MUDKIkCm PLACCPOT.£S0.Sa 
jackpot: L20,«aiaa 
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Soccer 

Settled Venables 
now needs goals 


David Lacey 


T HE most encouraging 

aspect of the England 
squad Terry Venables 
has chosen for the 
friendly against Switzerland 
at Wembley a week today is 
that there are no real sur- 
prises in It 

The selection of QPR’s Tre- 
vor Sinclair was widely antic- 
ipated. as was the continued 
omission of Paul Ince, who 
had probably been expecting 
it as well The only mild 
shock is the recall of Tim 
Flowers, the Blackburn goal- 
keeper who this season has 
been stopping hearts as well 
as shots. 

A settled squad usually 
means a settled team, and 
with two exceptions it would 
not be difficult to Imagine 
Venables picking a similar 
set of players to meet the 
Swiss in next summer's Euro- 
pean Championship. 

The exceptions are Darren 
Anderton, who continues to 
be kept out of the Tottenham 
team by a groin injury, and 
Nick Barmby. his farmer 
Spurs colleague who turned 
an ankle in training at Mid- 
dlesbrough on Monday and 
will miss the opportunity of 
starting a third successive 
match for England. 

On paper Venables's op- 
tions appear to be in rude 
health compared with the 
squad he took to Norway last 
month. This is just as well be- [ 


cause a repetition of that 
mind-numbing Oslo experi- 
ence, let alone a hat-trick of 
goalless draws, would bring 
the England coach his rudest 
headlines yet 

Paul Gascoigne, Peter 
Beardsley and David Platt all 
of whom missed last month's 
match through infury, are 
available again, along with 
Graeme Le Saux. as Venables 
seeks the goals and the vic- 
tory which would ease the 
media pressure on him as he 
prepares for Euro *96. 

Goals change games, as 
football folk are always say- 
ing. and they can also change 
the public's perception of just 
where Venables is heading as 
national coach. Certainly he 
could be forgiven such a 
thought when he picks next 
Wednesday's team. 

The loss of Barmby. Beards- 
ley's recall and Lee’s contin- 
ued good form at St James’ 
Park might suggest that now 
is the time to complete the 
Newcastle triumvirate by 
i parting the attack with lies 
Ferdinand. Alan Shearer, 
though he is still finding the 
net regularly for Blackburn, 
has not scored in an interna- 
tional for 14 months. 

Against that, dropping 
Shearer now would tell the 
England striker that his Euro 
"96 prospects are on hold, 
which Venables would surely 
not want to do. At this level, 
moreover, Lee does not have 
a strong case for keeping out 
Platt, whom Venables , still 


regards as the England cap- 
tain. Platt also remains the 
most reliable source of Eng- 
land goals; only l ack of match 
practice after a cartilage oper- 
ation might delay his return. 

The loss of Barmby, and 
Venables’s decision not to 
recall John Barnes, means 
that the left side of the team is 
in an even more fluid state 
than usual. Venables can 
either mark time on the left 
with Dennis Wise, give Sin- 
clair his first cap or, which is 
more likely, do both through 
the use of substitutes. 

Barnes, playing well for 
Liverpool, missed the Norway 
match for personal reasons. 
Yesterday eyebrows were 
raised at his omission, even 
though not so long ago brows 
were being furrowed at his 
continued presence. 

With Anderton missing and 
Ince stm out of favour, the 
young Liverpool pair of 
Jamie Redknapp and Steve 
McManaman will surely have 
a further opportunity to es- 
tablish themselves in the 
evolving England formation. 
The better Redknapp plays 
for Venables the less likely is 
Ince to figure next summer. 

SQUAD: Imww (Arsenal). nmmrs 
(Btasfcturn): Q Knlta (Man UM], Jonas 
(Liverpool). Proem ( Nottm Forest). La 
San (Blackburn). Adams (Arsenal). 
PsOscar (Man Uun. Hmtay (NewcasUal. 
SuuBiqaSft (Aston Villa]. Matt (Arsenal). 
Minims (Rangers). Laa (Newcastle). 
McManaman (Liverpool). Redknapp 
(Liverpool). Stone (Nottm Forest). Sinclair 
(OPR). Wlaa (Chelsea). Beardsley 
(Newcastle). Shearer (Blackburn), 
Sharia gham (Tottenham). Ferdinand 
(Newcastle). 


Patrick Glenn on the council meeting that 
could decide Caledonian’s very existence 

Thistle’s thorny 
survival issue 


T HE birth of a nation 
could hardly have been 
more tumultuous than 
the first year of existence of 
Caledonian Thistle. 

The Scottish Third Division 
side, an amalgamation of the 
two Highland League clubs 
from Inverness. Caledonian 
and Thistle, are threatened 
with extinction before they 
are out of the toddler stage. 

A row between the new 
club and the local district 
council over a promised 
£900,000 in grants towards the 
building of a new stadium — 
one of the conditions under 
which they were allowed 
entry to the Scottish Football 
League last year — could end 
with Caley Thistle's with- 
drawal from league football 
and their subsequent demise. 

With around £3.5 million of 
the £5.2 million needed for the 
stadium already in hand, con- 
struction work has begun. 
Now councillor Ron Lyons, 
the chairman of the policy 
and resources committee of 
Inverness district council, is 
opposed to the subsidy which 
the football club claims was 
pledged six months ago. 

When the club came into 
being, Thistle supporters 
claimed Caledonian were sim- 
ply asset-stripping their club 
and there were bitter squab- 


bles over the new name and 
colours. 

But most of the differences 
were settled and money from 
the sale of the two old 
grounds, Kingsmllls and Tel- 
ford Street, was supple- 
mented by grants from the 
Scottish Sports Council the 
Football Trust and local de- 
velopment agencies. 

Now. their very future may 
depend on next Tuesday's 
meeting of the council 

“We are quite optimistic," 
said Doug Riach, a director of 
the club. "Councillor Lyons 
is saying that the council 
should not pay for an access 
road needed for the new sta- 
dium because It would benefit 
only a private company. In 
fact it would open up the en- 
tire development in the Long- 
man district of the town. And, 
of course, the stadium would 
be there for the use of the en- 
tire Highlands region. 

“Of course the £900.000 
which we were promised six 
months ago is utterly vital 
Without it, it is unlikely the 
work could be completed- But 
we believe Councillor Lyons, 
who showed his true colours 
when he admitted he didn’t 
care about the football club or 
where they played, will be 
outnumbered and the matter 
resolved in our favour." 


Ince can go 
now, says 
Inter chief 

P AUL INCE may he back 
in English football 
within 48 hours, writes 
Russell Thomas. Reports in 
Italy suggest that Inter- 
nazionale will let their 
£7 million midfielder go. 

Inter's president Mas- 
simo Moratti Is quoted as 
saying his club are pre- 
pared to sell Ince to fund 
the purchase of a striker. 
The latter deal would have 
to be completed over the 
next two days to meet the 
Italian transfer deadline. 

Moratti said of Ince: “If it 
were up to me I'd keep him. 
But we absolutely need a 
forward." 

The development will 
alert Arsenal, whose £6.5 
million offer for Ince was 
rejected last week. Man- 
chester United are not In- 
terested in exercising their 
option to buy the player 
back. 

Meanwhile Wimbledon's 
owner Sam Hammam is 
prepared to compile a 
special video contrasting 
decisions against his club 
and others, in the hope of 
proving Wimbledon are vic- 
timised by referees. 

He wants the video 
viewed at an independent 
inquiry, he said as he res- 
ponded angrily to Vinnie 
Jones's 10th sending-off of 
his career in the 4-1 defeat 
at Nottingham Forest on 
Monday. "We are being 
raped week in, week out by 
referees and linesmen,** 
Hammam said. 



Leaders of the line. . .Ferdinand (left) can “hang in the air* to head a goal; Shearer, with erratic support, keeps scoring 

All eyes on Tyneside’s epic 
duel of the centre-forwards 


Cynthia Bateman on Les Ferdinand and 
Alan Shearer, England rivals meeting tonight 


I T WOULD be a tasty 
encounter at any time: 
Ferdinand v Shearer. But 
their meeting at St James’ 
Park tonight, wbenNewcastle 
entertain Blackburn in the 
Premiership, is made even 
more intriguing by the 
presence of Ferdinand in the 
England squad, challenging 
for Shearer’s place in the 
side. 

“I want to be known as the 
best centre-forward in the 
country," the Newcastle 
striker said this week. “But to 
do that I’ve got to match what 
Shearer has achieved. 

"He is the complete centre- 
forward. I regard him as 
second to none; he has proved 
In recent years that be is the 
No. 1 man. Even in a side 
that’s struggling to perform 
he’s still up there scoring 
goals." 

Ferdinand will be 30 next 
month and has little time left 
to make an impact in the 
national side. Shearer is 26. 

At club level the two are al- 
most neck and neck for goals 
this season. Ferdinand 
slightly ahead with 17 for 
Newcastle (14 league) to 
Shearer's 15 for Blackburn (10 
league), but when the perfor- 
mance of the players around 
them is taken into account 


Shearer remains streets 
ahead. Ferdinand this season 
is enjoying the best service a 
striker could wish for. with 
Ginola and Gillespie on the 
fiqpkti and Beardsley »nrt Lee 
just behind him. By compari- 
son Shearer has for foe most 
part had to carve out opportu- 
nities for himself, or — worse, 
so far as his perscmal tally is 
concerned — go wide to try to 
make chances for others. 

Blackburn will be con- 
scious of foe statistics as they 
go to Newcastle, where only 
Shearer’s penalty earned 
them a 1-1 draw this time last 
year. Newcastle are unbeaten 
at home in foe Premiership 
this term, Blackburn have yet 
to record an away win in the 
league. 

The home win against Chel- 
sea a couple of weeks ago sug- 
gested that Rovers might be 
on the road to revival, but de- 
feats by Legia Warsaw and 
then Everton, where Rovers 
put up the least resistance 
yet, seemed to sap what little 
confidence had been restored. 

For the first time the slope 
of Shearer’s shoulders and 
the corners of his mouth seem 
to belie the optimistic words 
coming out Speculation — 
strenuously denied by both 
clubs — that Newcastle are 


willing to pay £10 milli on for 
him can only have gladdened 
his heart What player, let 
alone one born in Newcastle, 
would not entertain now the 
thought of playing in the 
black and white stripes? 

Kevin Keegan, however, 
dismissed the suggestion as 
“ridiculous and ill-timed". 
The Newcastle manager 
added: "This sort of thing al- 
ways comes around when 
Newcastle and Blackburn 
face each other, but I swear 
nothing has ever happened 
between Alan Shearer, Black- 
burn and this club. That’s the 
truth." 

Blackburn's major benefac- 
tor Jack Walker, who has a 
special affinity with Shearer, 
was even more direct in reac- 
tion to these rumours. "Abso- 
lute crap," he said- 

shearer’s loyalty and char- 
acter are manifested in his 
attributes on the pitch: his 
ability to hold the line, his 
strength in holding off defend- 
ers, his terrific shot, his 
remarkable sense of position- 
ing, his opportunism, his 
bard work and willingness to 
help others. Ferdinand is an 
altogether more finely tuned 
machine, not least in pace 
and his amazing ability to 
hang in foe air which pro- 
duces so many headed goals. 

Ferdinand believes there 1 
should be room for them both : 
to play for England, but this 
seems unlikely. Terry Vena- 


bles's formation can accom- 
modate only one out-and-out 
front man — and there 
Is Teddy Sheringham to 
consider. 

Shearer's last goals for Eng- 
land were in the 2-0 win over 
the United States more than 
14 months ago. when Ferdi- 
nand eventually replaced him 
but failed to add to the score. 

That was also Ferdinand's 
last appearance for England. 
His unavailability at times, 
after being included in the 
squad, may have contributed 
to keeping his England career 
in cold storage, but his scor- 
ing rate this season has per- 
suaded Venables to take an- 
other look. He last started a 
game for England exactly two 
years ago. scoring two of the 
seven goals against San Ma- 
rino in the World Cup 
qualifier. 

"England doesn’t prey on 
my mind any more,” said Fer- 
dinand, whose Inclusion in 
the squad last month did not 
yield even a place on the 
bench- “It seems to prey on 
everybody else's, but the spec- 
ulation has gone on so long 
that I don’t worry about it" 

Certainly England will be 
at the back of both their 
minds in the cauldron of St 
James' tonight, with Ferdi- 
nand playing for the prize of 
an eight-point lead at the top 
of the table and Shearer striv- 
ing to avoid further 
embarrassment 


Put up 
or shut 
up, says 



RussaU Thomas 


C HELSEA'S chairman 
Ken Bates has stepped 
up his attack on Mat- 
thew Harding in the Stamford 
Bridge power battle by telling 
his multimillionaire rival to 
“put up or shut up". 

Bates yesterday again 
accused Harding. Chelsea's 
richest director, of vnguene** 
over foe club’s future and at 
the same time challenged him 
to show real financial muscle 
by buying shares. 

Supporters of Hurdiitt;. 
worth an estimated £145 mil- 
lion. have made much of die 
insurance magnate's finan- 
cial investment in Chelsea. 
He has paid £16.5 million for 
the ground's freehold and 
loaned a total of £10 million 
for new players and for the 
new North Stand. 

But Bates, having just seen 
Harding resign as a director 
of Chelsea Village, the com- 
pany that owns the club, said 
he would be far more con- 
I vinced about Harding’s much- 
publicised love affair with the 
club if he committed himself 
to more shares. 

Harding remains a club di- 
rector, and his departure 
from the parent board, whirh 
he indicated was "a vote of no 
confidence" in the current 
regime, was widely seen as 
throwing down the gauntlet 
for a power battle. 

“If he wants to start taking 
over the club," Bates retorted, 
“then he should start buying 
some shares. There are 36 
million unissued shares as 
of today and a banker's draft: 
for £18 million would do 
nicely." 

Chelsea’s chairman is exas- 
perated by Harding’s app.tr 
ent lack of enthusiasm and 
lack of positive proposals for 
the club’s long-term future, 
among them the question of 
raising £30 million for a pres- 
tige Stamford Bridge stadium 
seating 45,000. 

Bates claims he has pressed 
Harding for almost 12 months 
for input. Asked whether he 
still hoped for answers from 
Harding, he replied: "Put it 
like this, it has taken a year 
not to get one. All we have is 
fluff on the cappuccino." 

The feud may be protracted. 
Harding, abroad on business 
yesterday, is believed to he 
unwilling to pump more 
money into Chelsea unless he 
takes control. Bates, though 
he needs Harding's resources 
to aid his plans, will fiercely 
resist relinquishing power to 
this rival. 



Harding . . . worth £145m 


Results 


Teamtalk 


The Independent News Reports Service 

Call 0891 33 77+ 


Arsenal 

06 

Ipswich Town 

19 

Sheffield United 

15 

Aston Vaia 

11 

Leeds United 

03 

Sheffield Wed. 

14 

Barm. City 

34 

Leicester CHy 

36 

Southhampton . 

20 

Blackburn 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke City 

30 

Bolton 

36 

Man. Ctty 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brentford 

24 

Man. United 

01 

Tottenham Hot. 

07 

Burnley 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West Ham 

12 

Cheteaa 

OS 

Miflwafl 

29 

Wimbledon 

26 

Coventry City 

17 

Newcastle Utd 

16 

Wolves 

37 

Derby County 

28 

Norwich City 

18 

Celtic 

09 

Everton 

OS 

Notts Forest 

13 

Rangers 

10 

Hudd. Town 

32 

OPR 

26 
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Soccer 


ENGLISH COCA-COLA CUP 
Third round 


ItaiPtini 

Linked! 53 log) 
Qudm 89 


Sury (0) 1 
Rigby 67 
10.329- 


auto windscreens smeld 

Northern Section 

Group One: First round 1 


Hartlepool (2) 9 
Howard 5. <5 
Alton S3 


I (21 * 
Beech 15 
Omrm 32 (pan) 


Graup Two: First round 

0)1 


Nogcn-a 
X225 


•rai 
Richardson 5* 


Group Throe: First round 

Malta Oourty (>) 1 ftoel qport (0) O 
Devfln SB 3.015 


Group Four Firm* round 

Darflogtnn (0) O Ltnentn (Q) i 

334 G Si-own 04 


Group She First round 

York (0) 1 M— if la lrt (O) O 

Berras 83 1.571 


Group Sevens First round 
lYrotnn (1) a Sca t b o ra ugh (0) 1 

AtkiMon 33 HMld I 87 

Kidd 81 5.888 


Group Eight: First round 


(i)i 

Currie go Gofcombo 36 

M21 

Southern Section 
Group One: First round 
Leftoo Orient |0) 1 Shrummbmy (2) 9 
Hendon 67 Dempsey W 

1,437 SI evens 43, GO 

Group Two: First round 

i ( 2 | 2 H— lord ( 0 ) 2 

Stoker 53 
D Smith 83 (pen) 


Group Three: First round 
M o rStommun (I) 1 Ftfmoat 

Bums 19 (pen) 

Group Four: First round 

Walsall (4) b Wyoaamta 

Llghtboume 13 20. 22, 31 
Vhreasti 56 

Group Phre: First round 

mo 


( 0)0 

2,109 


(0)0 

2,592 


bB-MMMHhpqa 
LOS Brian* GS. 78 1 pal) 

Group Sbe First round 

Bris to l (ton (l| 9 Cambridge Utd (O) O 
Swwari 20. 51. French 82 1,805 

Group Seven: First round 

Osfoni UM (0| 3 
Parts* 49 [eg] 
Murphy 72 
Moody 79 


10)4 
Cooper 71 
Robbins Ufi 
1.072 


BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Premier DMak» 

I (0) O Hearts' (0) O 


5. 595 


inoaoHD 

Leek Tn 0. Gainsborough a 
POHTD4S UEAOUEi Mrst Derby 2. Black- 
burn 1. See — d i Grimsby 4, Hull 0. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
First DbWm Portsmouth 5, Wimbledon 
5 OPR 2. Tottenham 3. Watford 2. Swindon 
1: West Ham 0.- Chetasa 1. t—g— Cup: 
Torquay O. Swansea t. 

LBAOOS or WALES CUP, Fto—cl 0—3 
Ore— T™ Flint Tn 1. Cornish's Quay 2. 
Gmg ThrtwrCaersws 4. LlansantffraJd fi. 
rt Alan Uda 3. Llanelli 3. 

Quarter Itnah Formula 


□ussoktort 1. Nuremberg 0. 

Rugby Union 

EUROPEAN CUPi Pool Ai Benetton Tre- 
viso aa Fsrul Constantze 8. 

YOUR MATCHES* Llanelli 12. FIJI 38; New 
Zealand 47. French Basque Selection 20. 
C l i nt- Cambridge Untv 42. Northampton 
7; CartUfl 41. Grlqualand W IBA1 15. Croro 
Keys 25. HaJna 35; Uaestag 24, Swansea 
36: Neatfi 22 . 0x1—1 Unlv 26; Pontypoot 16. 
Newbridge IS. 

Tennis 


(Swe) K A Jarryd (Swo) 6-1, 
6-4; T Merabi (US) bt M Damn (Ct) 6-7, 

6- 3, 6-3: O DataUre (Fr) bt *» llaarieda 
(Nath) 8-2. 7-ft 4 C o uri e r (US) bt M Teb- 
butl (Aus) 0-0. 6-2; R ll aneber g (US) bt M 
Woodtorde lAus) e-Z. 7-5 

ICHSMUN CUP (Moscow): ttrat ram* A 
Vo&«* (flu*) M L floux (Fr) 4-*. 7-6, 6-0 
D Ve oafc (Ci) bt A Valnea (Rom) 6-4, 6-2; 
X Kooftra (Stol bt J Sterner nit (Noth) 4-6, 

7- 8. 7-5; C IW, (Ft) bt B Steven (N2) 
6-2, 8-3; H Raori (Ewifar) bt J T*rango 
(US) 7-6, 7-6: £ M e taue l r a (Japan) M O 
Ivanisevic (Cre) 7-6, 6-4; A OflMnky 
(Rus) W R Furtan (It) 7-«. 6-3 J Mace* 
(SwHz) mu J Oavtds (Netfi) 6-4, 6-3. 3 
Driver (Aus) H w Black (Zlm) 6-1. 7-6 
ATP CHAUMNOBt (Beijing* S Mec t atb 
Phot round: T Itro uuwi (GB) bt Ha) Ba 
Dong (China) 6-3. 4-6, 6-3, M 


(Geri bt M Petchey (GB) 4-6. 6 - 4 . 8-4. 

Basketball 


Orlando 105, Washington as. Utah 
705. AiUmis 90. 

Cricket 

TOUR MATCH: KenoUb Combined XI 
204 (Azam Khan 5& Salisbury 4-721 and 
211-8 (Mohammad Ramzam 111 no; Irani 
5-14). England A 312 (N Hussain 89. S D 
Uda! SO; Shahid Khan 4-72). 

CASTLE CUP: Pretoria: Northern Trans- 
vaal 344 and 231 (Adams 6-101) Weal am 
Province 451 and 126-2 (J Kalita 55). West- 
ern Province won by eight wrekets. 

American Football 

NPLi Dallas 34. Philadelphia 12. 

Ice Hockey 

NHL: NY Rangers 4. Calgary Z 

Squash 

OWTJRN WORLD OHM (Mcoato): PM. 
rvmdh C Van dar Weill (SA) bt B Meads 
(Eng) 15-11. 15-8. 15-11: C Howland 
(Aus) tx C Walker (Eng) 15-11, 15-12, 
13-15, 15-7; M Cb Wo nar (Eng) W P WhiV- 
kKk (Eng) 15-10. 15-10. 15-12 B Merlin 
(Aus) bt F Uaandlzaga (Are) 15 -II. 12-15, 
15-13. 15-12 P -Johnson (Eng) bt M 
Cairns (Eng) 16-6. 15-0, 13 - 15 . 17-15. o 
Basils (Eng) bi J Raumoiin (Fin) 15-8. 
1MJ. 15-11: T Hands (Eng) be A Falzy 
(Egypt) 15-7. 15-6. 15-5: R Eytro (Aus) tit 
J Berra tat (Fr) 15-11, 15-fl. 15-6. 

DBTJ8N WOMBfS CRAMS PMX (NtCO- 
ala): M Martini (Aus) bi S Baum (Oer) 5-5. 
5-4, 5-1; V C m dwe ll (Ausl bt T Malik 
(Wales) 9-3. 5-7. 5-7; S Wright (Eng) M S 
SitoOana (Egypt) a-6. 3-3, 9-T: 8 Manila 
(Soon bt P Beams (NZ) 0-1, 8-4. 6-8. 5-4; 
S Homer (Eng) bt C Levine (tar) 9-1, 8-3, 
9-1: S Bottom l Oer) bt H Van Hoom 
(Noth) 5-0. 5-4. 5-6: C Jackman (Eng) m 
T Weeks. 1 Ausl 5-4. 9-2. m: J Martin 


(Engl bt a Wray (Eng) 5-5. 0-0. 3-6; C 
NHrtt (SA) bt R Qrinham (Aus) 0-8, 5-3. 
9-10. 5-7; F Oeo w oe (Eng) bt T Shenton 
(Eng) 1-9. 5-3. 2-8. 0-4. 0-1; H BaU (Aus) 
b» J Wilson INZ) 6-9. 9-3, 9-1, 9-ft L Jr- 
•fag (Aus) bt V Atkinson (Nath) 5-1, 9-3. 
B-fic R Ctmpar (Aus) tn C Vector (SA) 9-3, 
5-2, 8-10. 7 - 9 . 9-2 C Owens (Aus) bt S 
Brtnd (Eng) 9-2. 9-1, 5-1: R Maore* (Eng) 
bt □ Levaa (Eng) 9-1. 8-1. 4-5. 5-9. 5-6: 8 
ntzOerau (Aus) bt N Tippett (Aus) 9-4, 
» -3. 9-C. 


Fixtures 


(7 JO unless staled) 

Soccer 

BXOUSH COCA-COLA CUPx Thirta- 
reund iftpiafa Chariton v Wolverhamp- 
ton (7.45); Lotceuer v Bolton (7 45); Mid- 
dlesbrough v Crystal Palace (7.46); 
Tranmere v Blrimngltam. 

Mr TO WIMDSCMKHS SHIELD: Soutb- 
Swatfam Group BgMb Oral rmnxfc 
Swindon y Cotchootor (7,45). 
ANOUMTAUAH COP: intanurtlouat 
Megan Qroup A: Ceaena v Luton (8130); 

v Perugia (7.45); Pert Vale v 

° raup Fo 99 la * •Pwteh 

(0.30); SaJomttana v Southend (8,30); 
Sinks * Brescia (7,45); Wes! Brom v Fte£ 
Diana (7.45) 

PA CARUNO PfCEMRMMIPi Newcastle 
v Biachbum (745). 

B8U .** SCOTTISH UUOIIK Pronator 

DMatoro Aberdeen v FaHtirt; Celtic v 
Rsilh: Hibernian v Parttek: Kilmarnock v 
RangKH**. 

UMBOMB LXAtUMb Promtor DMalont 

Acennoton Stanley » Chorley; Droylsden v 
cojwynaay: Spanriymoar v Knows ley. 

»4W COUNTIES LEACKIE) M Bh- 


Bt Hatons Tn v Newcastle Tn. CtanRsi 
y — * TcBoy Walter v 1 
ham Tn (Wj^IngtOn Tn PCI. 

25EMLK!i* ProaWtar I 

Mom Crsdlttoft UH v Taunton Tn; Ttv« 
T V r W^ uttf; Torringt o n v Bam 

PONT1NB LKAQUKi First Dtvlsl 

Count 

F»a8t (7-0) g«oond DMal 
Anton Villa v Blackpool (7.0); Baritolc 
Rodiertiam (7.0); Bradford C v Vcwk (i 
^ Chy (7.161. Mansllpt 
Sunde r tend (7.0) :_F>restoo v Coventry (1 
nM DMilMii Bury » Wigan (7.01: Ct 
v Cartsie (7X0; Chesterflehj v Line 
(7.01; Darlington v Shrowsbury (0.301; D 

Wrexham (7.0). Scarboraunh v Wat 
f7.D). 

AVON 1MURANCK COMWNATK 

5^* , D * 4 » 1 ?“- £ 'teh*X' v Arsenal « 
B^.CvBriatoi Rvr& Crystal Paine 
Mfllwall (7X): Ipswich v Oxford Utd. Lu 
v Norwich, ■■ona u t Dtototoni Bath v Cl 
tentura: Birmingham v Cardiff (7 
Boumwiiouth v Newport AFC. 
■phinohratk print capit 

LEAOUC: Cambridge UW v WtAingh 
Tn; Fulham v Branttortf (2.0). Peurtwrot 
v Wefllng (7.0). 

UtACUR OP WALES CUP> Rouud at 
droagt Ones Comoro Bay v Conwy Pa 
mwtog v Cnomarton Tn (745). On 
Twm Hotywetf v Rhyl Onoaip Faun B 0 
fWfy * B»"y Tn - Group RV04 Cwmbra 
Inter Cardiff. 

Rugby Union 

FIVE NATIONS RMOMAK CUP) P 

Dt Castro y Uurutar {7 ffl 
Turn HATCH! Edinburgh Diotncl v Wt 
am Samoa R.Q, (rwertalHi), 
■MKSKNTATIVR MATCH. Army v C 
SonntM (2.15, Aldershot). 

BiTOfc Sato v Loughborot 
aiidanis. 
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Top clubs to follow 
Saracens’ lead 


Cricket 


Robert Armstrong on the growing need 
of rugby men to become company men 


E NGLAND'S leading 
clubs are poised to 
follow the lead of Sar- 
acens by becoming 
limited companies within the 
next 12 months. 

Bath, Harlequins, Glouces- 
ter and Leicester are virtually 
certain to support constitu- 
tional change to raise the 
money needed to attract and 
keep the best players. Sara- 
cens, who announced their 
plans yesterday, believe their 
company status will help to 
keep them in League One, 
Bath’s secretary John Quin 
said yesterday that the dub’s 
4,000 members were “in the 
mood" to abandon traditional 
amateur status anri fully em- 
brace professionalism. When 
the results of a postal ballot 
on the issue have been col- 
lated, Quin expects the dub to 
form a limited company and 
issue shares to sponsors, in- 
vestors and members. 

Harlequins too are confi- 
dent their 2,500 members will 
endorse moves to transform 
the dub into a successful 
business enterprise. "We 
don’t want merely to make a 
knee-jerk reaction to the 
major changes going on in the 
game, but undoubtedly our 


[players will expect to hear 
forward-looking proposals on 
finance from the committee," 
said Quins’ chairman Roger 
Looker, who flatly denied he 
had plans to sell off part of 
The Stoop. 

Gloucester shortly expect to 
change the rules of the dub to 
enable them to operate as a 
limited company by the start 
of next season. Their chief ex- 
ecutive Mike Coley said: 
"There is no way we would 
sell our dub to a millionaire 
but we already have in place a 
players’ fund worth £80.000 
for this season and we now 
need to form a company with 
the necessary safeguards 
built in.” 

Leicester are similarly de- 
termined to keep majority 
share control in the hands of 
die members, notwithstand- 
ing the overtures of a Mid- 
lands millionaire who has 
been in touch with the club 
president Peter Wheeler. At 
present the income of dubs is 
"negligible", said Wheeler, 
who believes in the value of a 
mixed financial strategy 
which involves diverting a 
bigger share of the revenue 
Twickenham receives into 
the coffers at Welford Road. 


Birmingham City and Moseley 
may be united at The Reddings 


lan Ritalin 

M oseley may follow 
the lead of their League 
Two rivals Newcastle Gos- 
forth by joining forces with 
the neighbouring soccer 
dub. 

Moseley, heavily in debt, 
have held exploratory talks 
with First Division Bir- 
mingham City, whose 
owner David Sullivan con- 
firmed: "We are discussing 
whether there could be 
anything beneficial in it for 
both of us. Half a dozen 
rugby clnbs have ap- 
proached me because they 
are fearful they can't pay 
wages now the sport has be- 
come professional. ’’ • 
like Newcastle Gosforth, 


Moseley are something of a 
slumbering giant in an in- 
dustrial city where soccer 
has always held sway. But 
City need a training ground 
and a venue for reserve 
matches and The Reddings 
may fit the bill. 

After a fire destroyed a 
stand this year, Moseley 
have submitted plans to the 
local council for the redeve- 
lopment of three sides of 
their ground at a cost of 
some £4 million. 

Sullivan is believed to 
want a 75 per cent stake in 
the dub, who have a six- 
figure debt. A buy-out 
would provide ftmds for 
building and new players, 
bnt It would have to be ap- 
proved by the club’s 
members. 


Saracens will be boosted by 
£2.5 m illion share capital in- 
jected by a millionaire busi- 
nessman, Nigel Wray, which 
will enable the club to de- 
velop their Bramiey Road 
ground as well as providing 
greatly improved packages 
for the players. 

“For too long Saracens have 
been regarded as a. feeder 
organisation for higher -profile 
clubs, but I believe we have the 
potential to become London’s 
premier club capable erf at- 
tracting the best players in 
Europe,” said Wray. 

A former Hampshire player 
who has been an established 
City financier for the past 25 
years — he is currently exec- 
utive chairman of Burford 
Holdings pic. a property 
group listed on the stock mar- 
ket and capitalised at around 
£380 million — Wray will sub- 
scribe £2 million in shares 
and underwrite a further 
£500,000 worth of shares ear- 
marked for members. He will 
hold two-thirds of the dub’s 
total share issue after joining 
the board as a non-executive 
director. 

Wray has Intriguing views 
on the relatively modest at- 
tendances at London dabs. "I 

finfl it Iwffftmp t wlwn aj frlft tha t 

gates are so low in compari- 
son to some provincial 
organisations. If Twickenham 
can be filled at least twice 
over, I cannot believe there is 
not a demand in Tiood on 
area to rival the gates at 
Leicester, Bath and Glouces- 
ter. It’s ttme we closed the gap 
between those wishing to. see 
Our T*aHnnal side «tiH tfiooa 
prepared to watch a top Lon- 
don club." 

TTariggning want to rent out 
The Stoop for purposes other 
than rugby at around £5,000 a 
day. “In the brave new world 
of professionalism we have to 
decide what we want to use 
our ground for," said Looker, 
who hopes to have a new 
4.000-seat east stand operating 
by 1997. “Last week a rugby 
league match was played here 
I but I expect we could also 
1 host trade fair s and perhaps 
Awwriran ” 

Bath believe a full-time pro- 
fessional secretariat will in- 
evitably accompany a switch 
to company status. The posts 
of team manager, dab secre- 
tary and probably press and 
public relations officer would 
cease to be voluntary. 






S teaming . r - Shaun PniWir shows En gland what tn expect photograph: thomasuirck 

Malcolm speed leaves 
Illingworth impressed 


Tour match: Llanelli 12, Fijians 38 


Edward Hams sees England’s enigma 
shine like a gem in the nets at Kimberley 


Timely warning for Wales re 

■rf Devon R 


Martyn Williams 

D epressed by their 

performances of late, 
the Fijians yesterday 
fielded their strongest side to 
date and gave a truer reflec- 
tion of what Wales can expect 
at the weekend. A dominant 
paofc, comfortable in all fac- 
ets, allowed glimpses of the 
sparkling back play that has 
always been the hallmark of 
the Polynesians’ sevens style. 

The skills of the try-scorers 
Bari, Bale and Little shone 
through the gloom at Stradey 
Park to produce a spectacle 
worthy erf a tour match and a 
memorial to Llanelli's former 
coach Carwyn James. 

They were cordially Invited 
to do so by a Llanelli team too 
light to be tight The hosts’ 
consequent dependence on 
quick delivery to open spaces 


| was a welcome relief to the 
tourists, who had so far failed 
to conquer the driving packs 
of Welsh clubs. 

Finding it easy to regain 
, possession against smaller 
opponents, the Fijians were 
devastatlagly quick and cre- 
ative in the loose, drawing the 
tackier and releasing the ball 
ina split second. 

Llanelli, lacking five inter- 
nationals in the run-up to 
Wales's match against the 
tourists at Cardiff, did their 
best to compete. Excellent 
front-line jumping by Paul 
Jones gave them c h a nc es in 
run, and Garin Evans showed 
bravery and flair on the wing. 

When Stephen Pearce se- 
cured two penalties and Mat- 
thew McCarthy two drop 
goals, hopes briefly rose of a 
repeat of the famous game 10 
years ago when Llanelli 
trailed 25-0 and came back in 


j a momentous second half to 
win. But this time it was not 
to be. 

Without quality possession 
I it was all too much for t h em , 
despite some skilful and cun- 
ning Welsh running of a type 
scarcely seen for a decade. 
Wales will have to rely an a 
tightly controlled game to 
beat the Fijians, who will 
now be a far more confident 
outfit 

Umt S Puroo; 0 Eam. M Boobyw, U 
Win tie. Q evens: M McCarthy. H Harris*. 
(R Moon. 53mfn); H WUBsms-Jonaa, R 
McSrydS (cap; J Hyatt. 67]. B John. L 
Wll Baras. P Jonas. O Lloyd. P Morris, G 
JbMs. 

Pffana. R Bogaat P Bale, S BorovakL L 
UM«, M Bui; J Wans. J Raullnf; J 
Valtayald. G Smith. E NAtuhrau. E Kmatau. 
A Nadolo. I Tawaks. O Rouse. W 
Masirewa. 

Refaraaa M Lander (RFU]> 

• Neath's prop John Davies 
has a rib injury, so Cardiff's 
Lyndon Mustoe, aged 26, will 
win his first cap for Wales on 
Saturday. 


R aymond niingworth 
stood a couple of yards 
behind the net when 
Devon Malcolm charged in to 
bowl during yesterday’s 
morning practice session 
here. 

As the batsman. Jack Rus- 
sell, ducked under a venom- 
ous bouncer, the ball bulged 
the net towards Illingworth’s 
face and the England tour 
manager called out to his 
strike bowler: “Well bowled, 
Devon.” 

There is not enough malice 
in Malcolm to suggest be was 
urging the ball to burst 
through the netting and into 
Illingworth's nose — which 
he has already put out of joint 
this winter. But the paceman 
certainly h»d something to 1 
prove to him. i 

Illingworth's frustration 
with Malcolm has become the 1 
issue of the tour, and a very 
public one at that He has crit- 
icised foe Derbyshire bowler 
for his reluctance to learn in 
the nets and hac virtually ig- 
nored him of late. 


But yesterday Malcolm's 
eyes lit up at his first sighting 
in this country of a hard, 
bouncy surface, and he let rip 
as he prepared for the four-day 
match against South Africa A 
which begins tomorrow and 
could have a vital bearing on 
his winter activities. 

England expect foe pitch 
here to be fast and believe the 
Test stripe will follow suit 
This would suggest that Mal- 
colm is vital to the cause — 
but only if he can convince 
Illingworth, who agreed yes- 
terday: “He has looked im- 
pressive today." 

Rare praise indeed from tiie 
manager, who went on: “This 
is a big match for Devon. 
Tbday is the first time he has 
came in off his long run all 
tour and if he bowls like that 
in the match I will be happy." 

It is not only Malcolm who 
is staring into the big hole 
that is a relic of Kimberley’s 
diamond-digging past and is 
now the town’s premier tour- 
ist attraction. The Hampshire 
bat man Robin Smith is an- 


other who could do with a 
gem of a performance. 

England have pencilled 
Smith into their side for the 
first Test next week bnt if be 
follows scores of four, nought 
and nought with another fail- 
ure here, John Crawley will 
take his place. 

Crawley is left out of tomor- 
row’s game but be has al- 
ready done enough to con- 
vince tiie selectors that he 
would be a more than able 
replacement. Illingworth 
said: “John has played more 
than anyone and made runs. 
He will have nets during the 
match to keep hhn in nick. 

“ We a re trying to be fair to 
everyone. Robin has a proven 
track record at Test level and 
we want to give him every 
chance, but if he doesn’t make 
runs here we will have a diffi- 
cult decision to m a ke ." 

England ware p l e ased yes- 
terday to welcome back one of 
tiie most important cogs in 
the machine, Graham Thorpe, 
the Surrey left-hander who 
flew home last week when his 
wife had surgery for an ec- 
topic pregnancy. 

ENGLAND (front): M AttHNTton, A Stawart. 
M Runpraltasft, G TTiorpa, R SmMt. G 
Hit*, j Russell. O Gough. U Watklnson. A 
Fraaor, D Malcolm. M non. 


Paceman out 
to follow the 
Pollock line 


Barney Spender on 

a young man living up 
to a fine family name 


W ITH the name 

Pollock, the 22- 
year-old ginger- 
haired fast howler 
whom South Africa are set to 
unleash against England In 
Pretoria next week has much 
to live up to. But Shaun Pol- 
lock takes pride in the family 
name and wants them to be 
proud of him in return. 

For the young paceman, a 
rise to prominence was bound 
to lead to comparisons with 
more famous Pollocks. His 
father Peter, for instance, had 
match figures of nine for 99 
on his Test debut against New 
Zealand in 1961-62 and went 
on to fair* 116 wickets in 28 
Tests. Shaun’s unde Graeme 
struck seven centuries In 28 
Tests, including a masterly 
274 against Australia in Dur- 
ban, and finished with an av- 
erage of 60.97. 

Following such a famous 
father has not always been 
easy, although Graeme Pol- 
lock sees a blessing in coming 
from a cricketing line. “I sup- 
pose there is pressure from 
having the name, but there is 
the advantage of growing up 
in a cricket environment of 
being in the provincial chang- 
ing room or South Africa 
changing room and feeling 
yourself a part off cricket and 
cricketers.” be says. 

On the other hand Patrick 
Compton, a cricket writer In 
Durban and son of the former 
England batsman Denis, 
points out the pitfalls. “It was 
a huge pain in the arse hav- 
ing a famous father because 
there were all these old bores 
around who kept telling you 
what he did mid how good he 
was. Mind you, Shaun’s a dif- 
ferent case because of the 
small matter of talent. 1 didn’t 
really have it but Shaun has.” 
Indeed he has, and he baa 
the temperament too. He is 
confident, determined and 
strong-willed. And for his 
team-mates he is a good com- 
panion, despite befog teetotal 
At meetings to decide fines on 
the Under-24 tour to Sri 
T-nnlra he was eager to take 
his penalty, albeit in a non- 
alcoholic fashion, and he will 
always buy his round in the 
bar despite tiie fact that he 
drinks only a couple of Cokes 
all evening. 

He insists his father’s pro- 
file has not increased the 
pressure on him. “The fact | 
that my father and Graeme 
are so well known, even 
revered, all over the world 
makes me proud," he says. 
“They were both amazing 
players and if 1 turn out like 
either of them it will be a bo- 


nus. But as for the pressure, 1 
don’t really think about It. 

“One day someone in the 
Kingsmead [Durban] crowd 
shouted to me, ‘Hey. why the 
hell are you in the team? Be- 
cause of your old man?’ I 
looked back and just said, 
■Yeah, of course it is. That’s 
dead right’ 

‘Tve pretty much got to 
where I am now by myself but 
1 don’t mean to say Dad hasn’t 
helped me. But he used to 
stay away from school 
matches and that sort of thing 
and I suppose that might have 
been a bit of a sacrifice on bis 
part All 1 know is that 1 
haven’t been put into teams 
because erf my name.” 

Peter Pollock happens to be 
South Africa’s convener of 
selectors, but he confirms 
what his son says. “My posi- 
tion had nothing to do with 
his selection. It was a unani- 
mous decision, but as a father 
I am naturally very proud.” 
Of course the son may yet end 
up as drinks waiter next 
week, but the indications 
from the coach Bob Woolmer 
are that he will play. 

Pollock's advance over the 
past 18 months suggests that 
anything is possible. Last sea- 
son he opened the bowling for 
Natal with bis mentor Mal- 
colm Marshall, of West Indies 
fame, and between them they 
set the province on the way to 
winning the Castle Cup. 

Marshall collected 35 vic- 
tims while Pollock, with a 
reworked action that helped 
him swing the ball and hit the 
seam more often, took 31 
wickets and hit 18 batsmen on 
the helmet 

This season, after a rela- 
tively quiet tour on the dead 
pitches of Sri Lanka, he has 
continued where he left off, 
taking eight wickets in the 
match and hitting 74 not out 
against Zimbabwe A and then 
capturing seven for 33 against 
Border last week. This week 
his bouncer sent Richard 
Snell to hospital. 

Mike Procter, the former 
South Africa pace bowler and 
coach, is in no doubt about 
tiie young Pollock's ability 
and potential. “The selectors 
were quite right to pick him,” 
he says emphatically. “He's a 
tremendously exciting young 
player and he is already very 
dose to the top league. 

“It is very difficult to make 
compa ri sons, but I think the 
main similarity between 
Peter and Shaun is that they 
are. or were, both aggressive 
fast bowlers. Shaun has got 
an extra yard of pace now 
which makes him very awk- 
ward and I am sure he is go- 
ing to develop into a genuine 
Test-class all-rounder." 

An all-rounder? If that 
means a cross between Peter 
and Graeme, then for Eng- 
land’s sake let us hope not. 


Irani ’ s low five sets up England A 

A SUPERB spell of bowl- 1 the first wicket in the Com- 
/iing by Ronnie Irani left Mned XTs second innings. 


/ling by Ronnie Irani left 
England A with little to do 
today to beat the Combined 
XI in Karachi- The Essex 
all-rounder took five for 14 
and, supported by Ian Salis- 
bury (three for 71), reduced 
the Combined 53 to 279 for 
nine in their second in- 
nings, a lead of 103. 

England had started at 
the same score and added 
33 through Giddins and 
UdaL who reached 50 aft 
136 balls. Udal then took 


the first wicket in the Com- 
bined XTs second innings, 
when only the opener 
Mohammad Ramzan, un- 
beaten on ill with 15 
boundaries in 325 minutes, 
put up much resistance. 

Irani, in his second spell, 
took four for two off 24 
balls. 

The Gloucestershire left- 
arm seamer Michael Smith, 
straggling with a side 
strain, bowled only three 
overs bnt was able to field 
from lunch onwards. 


Squash 


Hockey 


Sport in brief 


Walkeris early exit dents England optimism Sutton and Slough must travel in women’s cup Motor Racing 


Richard Jago in Nicosia 

E NGLAND'S world champi- 
onship squad, who believe 
they are favourites to win the 
world title in Cairo next 
week, suffered a jolt to their 
op timism when their No. 2 
Chris Walker was beaten at 
the first attempt here yester- 
day in the World Open. 

The Essex left-hander, who 
reached the quarter-finals 
last time and tiie semi-finals 
two years ago, had been 
seeded six here, but was 
beaten in four games by Craig 
Rowland, the Australian 
No. 4. Tiie score was 13-11, 


15-12. 13-15, 15-7, and but for 
a brief splutter from Rowland 
when be was 13-12 up in the 
third game. Walker might 
have lost in straight games. 

Walker’s enduring fault — 
opening up the court too 
much with indiscreetly early 
attacks — offered the solidly 
built Queenslander plenty erf 
openings. The Englishman, 
typically, also played plenty 
erf exciting volley-drops and 
boasts, as when he moved 
from 7-11 to 12-11 in the first 
game, and he saved tiie third 
with an intercepting forehand 
volley winner. But Rowland 
revelled in tiie opportunities 
to counter-attack and take 


charge of the central T and 
appears to have improved sig- 
nificantly in recent weeks. 

Befog a part of his national 
squad for the first time has 
inspired Mark Chaloner, and 
the England No. 4 was 
sharply efficient in beating 
the former England captain 
Phil Whitlock in straight 
games. However, two other 
English seeds lost, in addition 
I to Walker: the British ' 
1 national champion Stephen 
Meads, the 11th seed, went 
down in straight games to the 
South African Craig van der 
Wath, and Mark Cairns, the 
10th seed, lost to a fellow Eng- 
lishman, Paul Johnson. 


Pat Rowley 

S UTTON and Slough, the 
women’s clubs who are 
each having to manage with- 
out three Great Britain play- 
ers until foe new year, have 
been drawn away to National 
League oppone nts in the third 
round of the AEWHA Cup on 
Decembers. 

Slough visit Sherwood, the 
First Division side they beat 
7-0 some time back, while 
Sutton, cup winners in 1991 
and 1992, will be involved in 
the match of the round 
against their Premier rivals 
Ipswich, whose only absentee 


will be Great Britain’s goat 
keeper Jo Thompson. The 
teams drew 2-2 at Ipswich fo 
the league an October 7 after 
Jane Swinnerton, the Eng- 
land manager, had given Sut- 
ton a twogoal lead. 

National League clubs 
enter tiie competition only at 
this stage but there are three 
other all-League ties: Brack- 
nell v Doncaster, Btaeharts v 
Woking and St Albans v 
Leicester. High town, the hold- 
ers, have a home tie against 
Southampton, the dogged 
South League side captained 
by Sue Crowley, the former 

Walpg brtamgfmnfll 

Great Britain play the 


United States today and South 
Korea on Saturday in Cape 
Town in warm-ups for the 
Olympic qualifiers starting 
next week. 

DMMrt Aldridge v Litfsn Town; AeMort 
(Kent) v Mmlngtan Parte Silting Ham v 
Hartostor; Biuetauts v Woking: Bracknell 
v Doncaeler; B rex bourn* v Leyiand 
Motors: Camber) ijr v Cambridge Untv; 
Canterbury v Tulee Hat Chelmsford v 
Bournemouth; City of Pone mouth v 
Reading; Giffton v Blackburn; Dulwich v 
Loughborough Students; Ealing v 
Cheltenham; Exmouth v Malden head; 
Fenterough v Exeter; Havant v BrnSonfc 
Hendon v Dudley; Hlghtown v 
Southampton; bswfcfi v Sutton; Liverpool 
v Hampton; North Shifts v Harrow; Norwich 
City v Leorafnater; Old Laughton tans v 
Newcastle; Oiton v York; Penzance v 
Wimbledon; Peterborough v Bedane; , 
Poynton v Trojans; Redbridge v Crimson; 
a Albans v Leicester; Sevenoeta v Hover 
Cowley; Sherwood v Skwgh; Winchester v 
ChamodL Metewe on December & 


Oliver Gavin, the British For- 
mula Three champion, will 
make his Fl debut to Sunday's 
Australian Grand Prix driving 
for the Thetford-based Pacific 
team, writes Alan Henry. 
Gavin. 23. replaces the Italian 
Andrea Mantermtoi 

Boxing 

Lennox Lewis has taken his 
legal fight to face Frank 
Bruno for the WBC heavy- 
weight title ahead of Mike 
Tyson to the American courts 
after losing an appeal to the 
High Court last week. 

With Naseem flamed forced 
by a fractured right hand to 
postpone Ms WBO feather- 
weight defence against Ar- 


nulfo Castillo at London 
Arena on December 9, a triple 
title fight for Ross Hale’s Brit- 
ish and Commonwealth light- 
welterweight belts and Paul 
Ryan’s WBO Intercontinental 
title will top the biff. 

Herbie Hide has withdrawn 
from his European . heavy- 
weight challenge to the Cro- 
atian Zelkjo Mavrovic on the 
same night in Stuttgart 

American Football 

The Dallas Cowboys’ owner 
Jerry Jones and the Texas 
Stadium Corporation have 
filed a 9750 million counter- 
suit against the NFL, accus- 
ing it of operating an illegal 
cartel to control the market- 
ing of team logos and trade- 
marks. The suit claims the 
NFL’s control prevents clubs 
from engaging in free market 
competition. 
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■ Crack open the bubbly’ 


Being out of to neb can seriously 
burst your business bubbles. 
With Tone, Numeric or Message 
services, the ‘BusmessRearfa’ 
Business Paging Network is one of 
the most cost effective forms 
of mobile communications 
on the market. 


And the subscription is tower than 
you’d imagine, from £4.99* per 
month, no matter bow many times 
it’s used. So here’s to 
business success 
— through closer contact. 
| H Y flfe just hope it won’t go 

( to your head. 


Work smarter not just harder 
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China en fate for golfs World Cup, page 1 3 
Venables turns to Sinclair, page 14 


Malcolm passes the high-speed test, page 15 
Senior rugby clubs to go public, page 1 5 


.. 


SportsGuarman 


SEVENS-STYLE FIJI SPECTACULAR LEAVES THE SCARLETS RED-FACED 



Added worry v 
of playing | 



by numbers 



Vincent Hanna 


Brushed aside . . . Joel! Veitayaki, the Fijians’ captain, breaks through the Llanelli defence at Stradey Park yesterday as the tourists from the Sooth Seas send a chin through Wales 
with an impressive 38-12 win over the Scarlets four days before the international at Cardiff Arms Park. Full report on page 25 photograph: frank baron 


FA steps up power battle 


Martin Thorpe reports on the dash between the English game’s 
governing body and the Premier League over who runs soccer 


T HEY are supposed 
to be partners, but 
like many mar- 
riages this one is on 
the rocks. For a 
battle is currently being 
waged between the Football 
Association and the FA Pre- 
mier League over the funda- 
mental Issue of who runs tee 
professional game. 

The two giants are battling 
over the television rights of 
the game's junior partner, the 
Football League, which the 


much better when there is a 
healthy balance of power." 

However, it is understood 
that the Premier League has 
become increasingly worried 
about the FA’S ability to run 
the professional game with all 
its financial, commercial and 
coaching demands. 

‘1 think it is fair to say that 
the Premiership have found 
some of the fectors in their 
association with the Football 


cepting its £118.5 million deal, 
thereby balking the Premier 
League’s rival but largely un- 
specified offer, that the FA’s 
chief executive Graham Kelly 
has taken the extraordinary 
step of writing to four mem- 
bers of the Football League 
board threatening that if the 


the lower divisions. 

This letter, which has not 
been made public, has actu- 
ally gone to all 92 FA council- 
lors, but four are on tee Foot- 
ball League board — Hill, the 
Lincoln chairman John 
Reames, the League and New- 
castle president Gordon 
McKeag, and the Leicester 
chairman Martin George. 
And three other councillors 
linked with League clubs. 
Jack Wiseman, the Binning- 


‘Things work much better when 
there is a healthy balance of 


FA and Premier League are Football League board and an 1 ^ 111 / 0 /^ — ffip FA *© Tmi/nr Phiffin Q 
fighting to secure in order to FA councillor. . pOWUl lift* rn o / iGVUf 

' By linking with the Foot- 


make their power base stron- 
ger than their rival's. 

“There is a battle for 
power," admitted Trevor 
Phillips, commercial director 
of the FA, which, as the 
English game’s governing 
body, is determined to stop 
the Premier League taking 
tee professional game from 
out of its immediate control 
by linking up with the Foot- 
ball League. “What we are 
about is keeping a healthy 
balance of power so teat 
everyone has to respect each 
other's position. Things work 


ball League the Premier 
League’s powerbase would be 
strengthened immeasurably, 
virtually splitting tee game 
down the middle. The FA 
would run the amateur game 
and the PL the professional 
game. Though the FA would 
retain its ultimate authority 
as governing body, the lever- 
age which a Premier League/ 
Football League alliance 
could exert would be virtually 
irresistible. 

So determined is the FA to 
frighten League clubs into ac- 


Football League as a whole 
does not accept the FA’s offer 
.it could bring dire conse- 
quences fbr the game. 

"If the [FA] proposals are 
not accepted,” writes Kelly, 
“there could be further rami- 
fications on the structure cef 
the professional competi- 
tions.” This is understood to 
mean either a breakaway by 
some Football League clubs, 
leaving the rest isolated, 
regianalisation of lower div- 
isions. or part-time football in 


ham City chairman, Barry 
Taylor, vice-chairman of 
Barnsley, and Peter Coates of 
Stoke, will also have got Kel- 
ly’s unambiguous message. 

However, the FA’s public 
face contains no such threat 
Kelly ha3 sent a separate let- 
ter to all 72 League chairmen 
outlining the FA deal, and it 
mentions nothing about 
ramifications. 

But behind the scenes the 
FA is playing tough- As a con- 
dition of extending by two 


weeks the deadline for accept- 
ing its deal, it has banned the 
Football League from talking 
with the Premier League 
about TV in teat time, thus 
thwarting the desire of most 
League chairmen to discover 
more about the Premier 
League offer before deciding 
whether to accept the FA 
deal. 

The Premier League main- 
tains there is no power battle, 
and its motive in' wanting to 
enrich the lower divisions is 
“enlightened self-interest” in 
order to cushion the blow of 
relegation for its clubs and 
strengthen the grassroots. 

“We believe the next round 
of TV negotiations is a mar- 
vellous opportunity to pro- 
vide stability across the 
whole of the professional 
game." said the Premier 
League's chief executive Rick 
Parry. 

Alluding to the FA’s ban on 
Football League talks. Parry 
added: “I am saddened by the 
fact that it has not been poss- 
ible at this stage to discuss 
the major issues in more 
detail” 

It is unclear whether the 
Premier League would con- 
tinue its subsidies to the Foot- 
ball League if the latter took 
the FA deal, which will be an- 


other consideration for tee 
Football League clubs when 
they decide what to do at a 
meeting this Friday. 

Equally, the FA has been 
accused of an ulterior motive 
in seeking the Football 
League rights. A deal will 
help it secure a more lucra- 
tive deal with tee national 
stadium if it covers all tee 
Football League’s finals as 
well as England gamf-g and 
the FA Cup final. 

However, toe FA still has to 
convince the 72 Football 
League chibs at their meeting 
in London on Friday to back 
its offer. The Football League 
board has asked for clarifica- 
tion on 27 points of toe deal 
ah e ad of the meeting and is 
still unhappy with many 
answers it has received. 

Points of contention in- 
clude toe exact amount of toe 
deal, given that some money 
in the deal must go to the Pro- 
fessional Footballers’ Associ- 
ation and other money to toe 
Premier League for its Coca- 
Cola Cup participation. 


H UGO, the actuary, 
came down to play 
golf. It happens twice 
a year and needs 
some preparation. Ear-plugs 
(discreetly inserted round the 
back of the pro’s shop) help, 
but it is better to play in a 
howling gale when human 
contact is impossible. Hugo 
makes George Mackintosh 
look taciturn -—you remem- 
ber toe Wodehouse hero who 
nearly lost Celia Tennant 
through blethering too much 
on toe links. 

Hugo believes that within 
sports statistics lies toe 
answer to the universe. Actu- 
ally toe answer is easy, Doug- 
las Adams revealed it to be 42. 
The hard bit is figuring out 
what toe question is. 

Not for Hugo. Apparently it 
involves the square root of 
some calculation involving 
goals scored in the Champi- 
ons’ League and toe Test aver- 
age of Richie Benaud. 

In the bar afterwards be was 
unusually smarmy. "A superb 
back nine. Vince: 35 shots!" 

“The four bisques you gave 
me helped.” I simpered mod- 
estly. “as did not counting the 
two lost balls.” My defences 
weakened, he moved in. 

“This will interest you." 
said Hugo. “Thirty-five hap- 
pens to be the average age of 
the four brave sportsmen who 
did well this week." When I 
thought about it. he was right 
It has been an Indian summer 
for the sporting elderly. Age 
may wither them — but it 
rejuvenates bank balances. 


Vince,” said Hugo, “ynu'rr 
not much older than thorn ” 

“That's true," l llcil. 1 sat in 
a warm glow, musing on Jona- 
than Davies, who started a 
new career on Saturday at ;i3; 
Peter Beardsley. 34, who led 
Liverpool a merry dance: and 
Neville Southall, who played a 
cracker aga Inst Blackburn at 
37. 

"Within Ido not find wrin- 
kles and used heart, but un- 
spent youth. “I murmured. 

"What?" said Hugo. “Emer- 
son.” said I. “I know." said 
Hugo. “Wimbledon '65. he had 
a great backhand." 

It was too good to last Hugo 
leaned forward eagerly. "Con- 
sider. Vince." he said, “the 
rate earned by them — when 
they were actually playing. 
Nobilo’s win doubled his 
hourly rate to £1.700 an hour. 
Colin Montgomerie on the 
other hand earns £3.009 an 
hour every time lie plays. “ In- 
stinctively I practised my put- 
ting stroke. 

“What about Jonathan 
Davies?” 1 asked. Hugo 
beamed. “Well, he can expect 
to play 30 games for Cardiff — 
that's 49 hours of pluy for 
£95.000— and what does that 
work out as?" "£2.375 per 
hour!” I cried, warming to the 
task. 


T! 


"AKE Evander Holy- 
field. one of the great 
boxers, who has made a 
fortune but has more 
money than sense. At 34 he 
fought heroically against the 
younger and bigger Riddick 
Bowe. He managed to deck 
him in the sixth, but lost in the 
eighth. An incompetent refer- 
ee called Joe Cortez failed to 
stop toe fight when Holyfield 
was unable to defend himself. 
Fortunately he fell over imme- 
diately, then got up and col- 
lected £5 million. 

Frank Nobilo is 35 and after 
an indifferent season, 30to on 
the European money list, he 
won the Sarazen Open in At- 
lanta and took home, in one 
weekend. £40.000 more than 
he'd earned all year. 

‘And when you think of it. 


1 A #ITH1N seconds I 
1 M\ § was scrabbling 
If If with a calculator, 
W W working out that 
Alan Shearer and Dennis 
Bergkamp will play about 70 
games and earn £9,523 per 
hour, whereas the going rate 
in the Third Division is £300. 

Then things started to get a 
bit daft It started with Damon 
Hill, who even allowing far 
shunts and spins was last year 
paid £88.235 an hour by Frank 
Wiliams. 

“puts the notion of a £4 
minimum wage Into perspec- 
tive,” I remarked. Hugo 
looked puzzled. "What mini- 
mum wage? Is this something 
to do with Jimmy Hill?" “No, 
it’s a political argument" 
Hugo sighed. “Do stick to 
toe point, Vince. Anyway, 
Evander Holyfield finished 
early but was basically on 
£1 million an hour, and what’s 
more . . .” 

Suddenly I knew that this 
was building to a punch! ine of 
supreme horror. ‘Tvegot to 
be going. Hugo.” I faltered. 
“You haven't heard toe one 
about Mike Tyson ... he beat 
Peter McNeeley in 89 seconds 
and was paid *25 million — do 
you know what that is? That’s 
a rate of*l billion an hour!” 
You may recall that C-elia 
Tennant, driven to marines 
by the yakking of George 
Mackintosh, struck him forc- 
ibly on toe head with a nib- 
lick. Of course I'm admitting 
nothing, but I am confident 
that no jury will convict me. 
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computing 



Feast your eyes on the 
Starwnter Fro 14^ screen. A 


screen that provides an easy 

no longer view of up to a million differ- 


need to read ItT-TT 

the small print 


easy to use machine. A word 
j processor with the conveni- 

; enceof a built in high quality 

j Bubble Jet printer, full 

• screen spreadsheets with 

charts and graphs on the 

| Starwriter Pro to 00 - 

500Q & 7000 said all that, here is 

some small print our 14- 
screen hasn't made bigger. 
R6r more information Freephone 

If anyone can Canon can. o5oo?4624& 
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Guardian Crossword No 20,493 

Set by Quantum 



Across 


8 Lithe cat could be so 
described? (8) 

9 The part of the thorn, etc, 
that can Inflict a wound? (6} 

10 Explosive politician shows 
fibre (4) 

11 Book daily. House work is 
indicated by it (5,5) 

1 2 To eavesdrop possibly in 
the garden? (6) 

14 Getltwrong, in a word (8) 

15 There's an exam provided 
you Initially speak up for it 
(7) 

17 Ringer, we hear, is 

unmoved in N. Ireland (7) 

20 Predator undergoing 
change showing sign of 
sorrow? (8) 

22 Approval of Special 

Educational Needs in a way 
16) 


Z9 The icing on the cake could 
be extreme 14,3,3) 

24 Home of Aberdeen Angus 
in nearby region? ( 4 ) 

25 Horse on hire perhaps (6) 
2 « Back issue with one animal 

near the sea (8) 

Down 

1 Cheapest accommodation 

fivpr In fho thAMh. im 


, uww# mi UU gei 

ever in the theatre (8) 

2 Peak viewing? (4) 

3 Powerful tenor loses heart 
in melody (6) 

4 Made ace breaks in the 
world of learning ( 7 ) 

5 Hypocrite getting pay in- 
crease in heap of trouble (8) 

« The best advertisements for 
cakes (5,5) 

7 story in parts. , hey ^ 
is corn? (8) r 

13 Mac to dilute strength of 
alcohol? (IQ) a 1 



CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20,492 


15 Old coin is an item in the 
distance (8) 

18 A characteristic group of 
medics? (8) 

19 Typical example of class: 
cooked pie by the book (8) 

21 Wished one had to 
compete in the finish (6) 

22 It’s among the current 
measures (6) 

24 Mad cricketers ( 4 ) 
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